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USICAL VISITOR: 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


{With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.) [ie 


Copyright, 1885, by Joun Cuurcnu & Co.) 


os Cuurce & Co., Cincinnati. ) 
New York Office, 55 East 13th St. { 


The True Juvenile Song Book. | 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Hs the pieces placed im such an order as to make 
it a_very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
them by learning tunes by rote. 

It commences with nearly a Hundred popular tunes, 
placed in pi esssive order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed 
for this book, to be sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a 
collection selected from the best singing-books, to be 
sung in obedience to,am ingeniously constructed sys- 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class 

ficient‘in style and expression, in a way’that greatly 
interests chil ~ These words of command makea 
coer interesting as any cantata, with much less 


rice 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 a 
, Charges not prepaid. Speci- 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
SUAM. } ENGRAVER { «235 


SINKER 
And Manufacturer of 


SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East i3th St. New York. 











HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 








A. ISSON, Sr., Ii 





John Tanner & Co. 
>kPRINTERS.¥<¢ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 

‘ ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, 


and Musical Literature in 
For Sale by JOHN CHURCH @ Co. 





al, in all styles of binding. 


y a collection of tunes written expressly | 





VOL. 14, No. 1-JANUARY, 1888. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 





CIN. INNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
31 OR YOUNG WOMEN. 

HIR v ¢-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for conning pupils. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Orat under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April2. A Sum- 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W.K. FROWN, D. D., 
or a“ M. McCvuetian Brown, Vice-Pres‘t, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


—FOR— 


SABBATI SOoBOOLS 


—AND— 


PRAYER AND REVIVAL MEETINGS. 
By W. E. PENN and J. M. HUNT. 


Most of the pieces in this have been tested before 
large audiences, and have been selected because of 
their great popularity with the real lovers of music, and 
especially the children. 


Price, 30 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 
&3.00 a Dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


J . . J 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West. and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are pre d for positions in Church, Concert,.Oratorio, 
etc. ertificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
e, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Lonseogee. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the ing Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 





MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cinot: ti os 





of the juste, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourts Sr., Cincinnati, O. 





(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-chaa® *” 


f Root anv Sons Music Co. 
i Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfigg OWorks 
248 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 
For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 


cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


C. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 





| Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, 


HARVEST BELLS No. 2 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


J) ME, the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et: 
It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; 85.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


—_—TTaS— 


Dollar Grean Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-know. list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of teaching. The lessons are enter- 
taining little pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 
exercises. Each piece contains some new int 
to be developed by its practice. The *“ DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUC R” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Chureh & 
Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


HIS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed t 

facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 

of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele 

mentary work, All teachers should avail themselve: 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0., Cincinnati, 0. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth $ treet, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and V ocalization. Best 
references given Address, 826 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 


Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director}, 
42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


No. 





rf EX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. (Orders left with John Church & Co 





ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
‘incinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

of Piano. Address 808 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

PROF. WEN DELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co 


Teacher 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 


Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of | 


the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. 


John Church & Co 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
33t Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co 
MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER'S BEES BAND AND 

ORCHESTR 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, ‘Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment) 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Race Street 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Flute and ( larionet. 
Walnut Street 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
leacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music 
left with John Church & Co 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville 


, Harmony, 
Reading at 


No. 345 


Teacher of the Address 545 


No. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut 
John Church & Co, 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


Street, or 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Str 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, ! lute 
Piano, and Theory of Music. (Orders left w 
Church & Co, will be promptly attended to 
LOUIS.G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, 
Centra Fagotto, and Flute, Care John Chur 





Address | 


| order 


Orders 


| every 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


MISS MINNIE A, MORGAN, 
383 Hamilton Pike. Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 
Mysic. Refers to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Will accept posi- 
tion as soprano in church choir. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 


Vocal Instruction. No. 185 East 18th Sireet, 
New York, 
W. H. PONTIUS, 


Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co 


SARAH I. ESHELBY, 


Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 
Cincinnati, O 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
“incinnati. Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
feacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 
LOUIS HOLLE 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 


WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist) 
Teacher of Music Orders may be left 
Church & Co 


A RARE BARGAI 


We have on hand a number of copies 
edition of 


Palace of Sone 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 





yae 
‘ - 


Which we offer for sale at the very k 


40 CENTS PER Cui i, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
page s is amply sufficient. 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of ‘‘ Cash with the 


Palace 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinna'i, O. 


‘Chorus Castle,” 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND CHORAL CLASSES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and grand 
choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant glees, and 
part songs, humorous and sentimental. 

a@ EVERY PIECE TESTED.-64a 

**Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for practice and 
public performance; there is no space devoted to 
elemen.ary work. In conjunction with “ The Realm of 
Song” the “Chorus Castle” affords a glorious outfit fo 
teacher and conductor in the coming musica 
campaign. 


ta Examine 
ady seen ** 


‘*Chorus Castie.’’ if you have not 
Palace of Song’’ examiue that al-o. 


mail 75 cts., $7.50a dozen, by express 
her book sent postpaid on :eceipt of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


rice of each 4 
cimen of eit 
ents, 




















































































SCHOOLS | AND COLLECES. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a therough and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @# Send for catalogue. 

Dana's Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post- Paid, 60 cents. 


Cincinnati College of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who livé with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 

rentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
ll other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
eeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
1 all branches. 
For circulars address Mrs). DORA NELSON 


JEPPERT, 305 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE BEST 


Sample copy, 50 cts 
. R. MEREDITH & SONS, 
133 & 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


A PRIZ To whomever will send me names and 


addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- 
ers, | will send FREE a copy of * 


*Hubbard’s Voice 
School,” price $2.50. Address 
THOMAS W. HUBBARD, 
Union City, Michigan. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 








- Hubbard’ s Success,” the best book 
for Conventions and Singing Classes. 


Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents fof the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD | will spend the coming 
seascn in CINCINNATI, opening his music rooms, 


177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
other plans of teaching sent by mail, Written Lessons 
given with great success, Enclose 60 cents for book on 
Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphlet, 
Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three 
works. 























By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both ix quality and grading. 
Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 


Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself"’ to ‘‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 
A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 


and choruses. 


The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 
Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia 


$6.00 a Dozen. 


For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati, O. 


Gospel Hymns Gonsolidated 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2and 3, with- | 
out duplicates.) and G. H. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favonte devotional 
Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 
Music Edétion, in Boards, 875 per 100 | 
Word * * baa $20 per 100. 

Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
Uf ordered by mail. 

BB Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 


Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 


When Jesus Comes 

Precious Promise. 

Wonderful Words of Life 
We're Going Home To-morrow 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 

Almost Persuaded. 


The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, sh wy 
and brilliant. The need melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


songs. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


DR. H. R. PALMER’S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theo of Music.—A_ practical 
guide to the study of Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—|t is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents,, $7.50 per dozen. 

The Song Herald.— For singing classes and con- | 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Somg Aimg and | 
Son, a. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Pa mer’s Normal Collection of Sacred 
Music.—An anthem book containing music for all | 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published. | 
Price, $1.50; $13.60 per «lozen. 

ugs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 85 cents; $8.60 per dozen 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little bool | 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a | 
practical manner. Price, 60 cents. 

The King. The Song Queen.—These | 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and | 





have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.60 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. rice, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Realm of Song 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


For Institutes, Conventions and 
Singing Classes. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
75 cents. The “TEACHERS’ CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books 
The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
' Cincinnati, O. 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Reed Organs, 


WIT4 OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who has 
been called ‘‘England’s most distinguished organist,”’ is 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical press 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most wade at- 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arranging and com- 
posing music for the organ, together with his personal 
acquainiance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrore (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, wil! find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival 


Blegantly printed from engraved 
plates Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
tanged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favo~ite instrument 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50.—— 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


For Hicu anp Norma. Scnoo ACADEMIES . 
NARIES AND COLLEGES A book of 160 large octav 
pages, containing &2 harmonized sor gs « f the | ighes 
character both in words and music; also Vocal Exe: 
cises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vocal Culture 
rhe publishers are confident that this will be a st 
satisfactory book 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy 


$6.00 per dozen 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO SINC THEM. 
Endorsed by ¢ Nil 


Any scho m 


For Com hristine 
Theo 


teacher will 


mw Scone 
Thomas and other 
t 


son, 


9¢ at once captivated by the armi! 


genial character of the songs, which are 84 number 
By WM. L. TOMLINS. 
her's Edition, 75 


Scholar's Edition, 


DOW’S COLLECTION 


OF RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 


For Cu 


Tea ents; 37.20 per dozer 


0 cents 


RCH SERVICE 


By HOWARD M. DOW. 

Just the book needed by every choir that has st 
anthems or sentences to sing A fine lection of 
such pieces. Highly approved by those who have e 
amined it, Price 80 cents; $7.20 per zer 

Any book mailed for retail price 


Gems for Little Singers, 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Kindergartens, and the Children at Home 
% pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emersor 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson 
Mailed for the retail price, cts.; price per doz,, $ 


FOUR-HAND TREASURE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A new and carefully prepared collection of Pia: 
Duets, by good composers, and well arrange Pic s 
vary from 2 to 16 pages in length, and are, none of 
them, of more than medium difficulty 48 pages, sheet 
music size 

$2 in Boards; $2.50 Cloth ; $5 Gilt 
rPEReIWws’ 
EASY ANTHEMS. 
By W. 0. PERKINS 


Price, $1.00; $9.00 per Dozen. 


While it is true that very few literary bool tai 
so much for the money as do musi books, still it de- 
sirable to shade off the price where possible, and three 
dollars a dozen on choir books is worth saving 

This is a very good, easy and comparatively chea; 
book, and is full of good pieces, 84 in number The 
full chorus of the choir has plenty to do, and the Vil 
lage Blacksmith’s “daughter in the choir” will find 


plenty of sweet SOLOS that her father will like, as well 


as good DUETS and TRIOS to sing with the sons 
| and daughters of other worthies. 192 pages. Words 
| from the Scriptures and from well-known hymns 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 









































































































































1S8S5—-WIDE AWAKE-—I1885 
The Magazine of True Stories. 


Foremost in pleasure-giving 
oremost in practical helping. 


SERIAL STORIES: 
DOWN THE RAVINE, By Chas. Egbert Craddock 


No story in young folks’ literature for the last ten years 
has approached this in combined originality, humor 
and picturesque strength Illustrations by E. fF 
Garrett. 

HOW THE MIDDIES | By Adeline D. T. Whitney 


A jolly business story, ina a first rate detective story 
too 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By Elbridge 8. Brooks 

A stirring tale, historically true, of the days when New 
York City was peopled with ‘Knickerbocker Dutch, 
Indians, wolves and bears 24 illustrations by Wm 
T. Smedley 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. Lizzie W. Champney 

The second of the Wink Awake Wonder Stories 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
adventure, congenial art and science and aevel in- 
dustries: 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR) 
GIRLS. (Several Articles. ; By Margaret Sidney 
For those girls who don’t hy Kensington work, never 


tried pottery-painting, and haven't an idea of the last | 


new craze in art work, yet who must support them- 
selves 


7 BOOJUMS WENT DOWN THE CRA- | 


By Ten of the Boojums. 
APTER BUFFALOES. By Lieut. C. E. 8. Wood 
AT PUSSY-CAT PALACE. By Amanda B. Harris 
‘Lhe history of a X1Xth century happy-thought. 
A DAHABEEAH WRECK. By Julian B. Arnold 
A YOUNG NUMISMATIST. By M. B. Ballard 
THE SCARABZUS CLUB. By F. Chesebro’ 
LAZY BARBERRY'S AMBITION. By F.H. Throop 
A WINDMILL PILGRIMAGE. Amanda B. Harris 
AMONG THE GYPSIES. By M. H. Catherwood 
A Group of Four True Western Stories: 
WAGON-TIRF.CAMP. - - _ By Kate Foote 
‘= story of the very first discovery of gold in the 
est 
THE BIOS MAE OF THE ; By Helen Sweet 


A Story of the Precious Stone Excitement in the 


Rockies 
OUR VENTURE. - - 


A financial story of the.early ous’ in San F ancisco 
HOW WALTER _ } y 
HIS FA R. j Flora Haynes Apponyi 
A story of eet Se an +, rancisco hospitals 
Group of Four True Early New England Stories 
By Mary E. Wivxins, from original records and 
documents 
I. The Bound Girl. II. Deacon Thomas Wales’ Will 
111. An Adopted Daughter. 1V. The Horse-house Deed 


A Group of Four True Plantation Stories: 
By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont (her own girlhood): 
1. Crazy Sally. 11. Uncle Primus and Dog Turban 
Ill. The Big English Bull. 1V. William-Rufus 
WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. 
A dozen articles by YAN Puovu Les, son of a Mandarin 
THE POPSY STORIES. 
Stories by H. H. about a determined little Western girl 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. 


By Hezextaun BuTTERWORTH. 10 drawings by Lungren 


CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE. 


I'wo articles, with twenty drawings by Joseph Pennell, 


JEPhThAh 


AND 


Hie Daughter, 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 


PHIN. G. HULbo. 


rhe music of “ JEPHTHAH” is not difficult, and is 
remarkably effective, the plot well written and of great 
historical interest. The work is full of interesting and 
dramatic situations that will make it a great favorite 
with singers and the public generally. Chorus choirs 
and singing societies will be delighted with its beauti- 


ful music 
Price, 75 Cts. Per Dozen, $7.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


y Jane Andrews | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS, 


which L. Prane & Co., are reproducing in some twent 
colors, from the water-color by F. H. Lungren, will 
surpass anything ever before attempted in magazine 
making 

Strong, Practical & Educational Sertel Articles, 

of twelve chapters each, in the C. . Depart- 
ment 

Tue CuILtpren or WestmMiInsTeR ApsBey, Rose G 

Kingsley; Souventrs oF My Time, Jessie Benton 

Fremont; THe TEMPERANCE TRACHINGS OF SCIENCE 

Prof. A. B Palmer; Bovs’ Heros, Edward Everett 

Hale; Ways To Do Tuincs, Various Authors; En- 

TERTAINMENTS IN CuEMisTRY, Harry W. Tyler; THe 

MAKING oF Pictures, Sarah W. Whitman; Searcnu 

QuvuEsTions In AMERICAN LITERATURE, Oscar Fay 

Adams. 

HEROINES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
welve selections from famous poems, each accom 
panied bya superb full-page illustration. F. H. Lun 
gren is now at work upon this remarkable series of 
drawings: 

Chaucer’s GrisitLpE; Spencer's Una; Herrick’s Cor- 
INNA; Shakespeare’s Corpetia; Scott's ELLEen 
Wordsworth’s Lucy; Coleridge’s Genevieve ; Keats’ 
Mave.tne; Burns’ Hightanp Mary; Tennyson's 
Enip; Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leicu; Robert 
Browning’s BALAUSTION. 


Wipe AWAKE is only $8.00 a year. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


1S85--BABYLAND—I1885 


Edited by the Editors of Wipe AWAKE 


This beautiful daytime and bedtime monthly for the 
babies and the babies’ mammas, along with its usual 
large-type stories and rhymes and large pictures, has 
in store 


THREE NURSERY NOVELTIES, 
each of which will appear with change of scene and 
action fwelve times during the year 1885: 

I LITTLE PEOPLE IN BLACK. 
The story of their singular doings 
Novel pictures by Helen Maria Hinds. 
il A YEAR OF FUN. 
Told in rhyme and picture. 

Drawings and text by Margaret Johnson. 

Il THE CHRISSY CHERRYBLOWS. 
Their pets and their playfellows 


Funny pictures by M. J. Sweeney (Boz. 
TWELVE PICTURES IN COLORS 


will adorn the twelve numbers of BAnYLAND for 1884 
more charming than those given during the past year 
Only 50 cents a year. Address orders and inquiries to 


the publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & C0., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ISS5— THE PANSY—I1S85 
Edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden (‘* Pansy"’) 


The new volume begins with the November number 
This home friend of the boys and girls, for week-days 
and Sundays, will become even more sunny and 
bright and wise during the coming year. The Fdi- 
tor, ‘‘ Pansy,” has written a new serial: 
LITTLE FISHERS: AND THEIR NETS, 
a story of the doings of a boy and girl for the good 
of some human fish, and likely to start others “‘a- 
fishing.” 


The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. S. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musica Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The —ae 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. Ee 
itors have been fortunate in securing th Pn 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per Dozen 
by Express. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





KENSINGTON, JUNIOR, 
by MArGareT Sipwey, will follow her notable 
‘Home Travels in Europe,” beginning in the De- 
cember number. 
THE BROWNING BOYS. 
Under this title “ Pansy” will continue her bright and 
helpful Golden Tex? talks. 
THIN SLICES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


by Faye Huntington, will be true stories of famous 


events. 
SCIENCE 
will be touched upon in the rose-color of story by 
Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
OUR ALPHABETICAL DICTIONARY 
will introduce the Pansies to certain great men an: 
women, beginning with the A’s. 
THE PANSY SOCIETY 
is growing, and will have a corner of the paper all 
to itself. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
A “truly” missionary, Mrs. Dr. Methany, will write 
letters to Tue Pansy from Tarsus, Asia Minor. 


Only $1.00 a year. Address orders and inquiries to 


the publishers, 
D. LOTHROF & C0., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


1885 
Our Little Men and Women 


Edited by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey 


This popular Little Folks’ Monthly begins its séx‘h 
year with the January number of 1885. It is in- 
tended for the youngest readers, who are too old fur 
SABYLAND and too young for Wipe Awaxes, but 
who want 


A MACAZINE FOR THEIR VERY OWN. 


A very interesting feature for the coming year is a 

Pictorial Series, written by the Editor, entitled 
KINGS AND QUEENS AT HOME. 

In this chatty series the little folks will learn a good 
deal about the home life of the most noted kings and 
sens of the present time, from the boy-king of 

hina up to the white- haired emperor of Germany. 
There will be many portraits and characteristic pic- 
tures of the different countries. 

Another Pictorial Series has been prepared about the 
homes of birds and other house-building creatures: 


WESTS AGE eae } By Mrs. Pannie A. Deane 

The popular features of the magazine wil! be retained ; 
child life in other lands, bright stories, stories of pets, 
true stories most of them, as it is the aim of the Edi- 
tor to place only such before her little readers. 

SEVENTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE PICTURES, 
with a crowd of smaller pictures—-many of them 
from famous paintings—will brighten its sunny pages. 
CHARMING STORY-POEMS 


from such standard writers for little folks as Mrs. 
Clara Doty Bates, Lucretia P. Hale, Joel Benton, 
Mary = Dodge, Jane Andrews, Elizabeth P. Allan, 
Mrs. F. Butts, etc., are all ready for the delight 
of the Mittle enjoyers of musical verse. 


Only $1.00 a year. Address orders and inquiries to 


the publishers, 
; D. LOTHROP & CO,, 
ne Mass., U.S. A. 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


TD YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 


| ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 





Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas- 
ter them without a teacher. 


Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines v volume with purity and 


sw 
Combines © lightness, elasticity, and 
IN Pee opttese beautiful design and best 


workmanship 
























































CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1885. 
BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 
Is the road very dreary ? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary, 


And after night cometh the morning cheery ; 


Then bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget ; 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining. 


Courage! instead of tears and vain repining, 


Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
With toil and cares unending 
Art beset? 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven descending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 


And bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret ; 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow ? 
Nay; bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and fantasies deluding ; 
Then, brother, lest these torments be intruding, 


Just bide awee, and dinna fret. 


I 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, Dec. 4, 1884. 
) ao" 


INCE the production in concert form of Wagner's “ Parsifal,”’ 


at the Royal Albert Hall, musical performances have been | 


numerous, though of little general interest, so far as novelties 
are concerned. ‘ Parsifal’’ proved in every way a success. A\l- 
though the attention of the audience was somewhat strained by the 
absence of dramatic action, yet the whole work, or rather the three 
and one-fourth hours of it which actually was performed, was lis- | 
tened to with unabated attention. The first performance attracted 
about 6,000, and the second about 8,500 people, of course by far the | 
largest audience ever gathered together to listen to an opera by 
Wagner. The choral scene at the finale of the first part, the cho- | 
ruses of flower maidens, and the long duet between Parsifal and | 
Kundry in the second act, and the good Friday music in the third | 
act were the best liked. After these performances further repre- | 
sentations of ‘ Parsifal’’ are, at any rate, so far as Europe is con- | 
cerned, absolutely stopped, save at Bayreuth. Portions of the opera | 
may be performed at concerts, but not the complete work. | 


THE OPERA. 


An abortive attempt to run an opera season at Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre has been made by Mr. Samuel Hayes. The affair ran five nights, | 
and then collapsed. Further performances were promised, but the | 
artists have now returned to the Continent, and the theatre is to let. | 
The prima donna announced as Madame Segur, from Milan, proved | 
to be Miss Laura Harris. 

No definite steps have yet been taken in regard to the summer | 


season of Italian opera. Mr. Gye will come to America in January. | 
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|to agree. The performance given on November 2!st in the drawing 
}room of the Dowager Duchess of Downshire must, however, be con- 
sidered more or less a private affair. In bare description it need 
therefore only be said that, the operetta, ‘‘ The Lost Husban4,”’ has 
been written from one of Dumas’s stories by the dowager duchess 
aforesaid, and the music has been composed by her daughter-in-law, 
Lady Arthur Hill. The plot may fairly be described as a modest 
excuse for innocent bigamy. A young woman, Rita, has, nine years 
or so before the story opens, been married to one Gasparo, who, for 
reasons best known to the author, leaves his wife on her wedding 
day, and is supposed to have been drowned at sea. So Rita has 
married again. Pope, in his imitation of Chaucer's ‘‘ Merchant's 
Tale,” has told us the inevitable result : 


“ Those are too wise for batchelors to wed 
As subtle clerks by many schools are made, 
Twice married dames are mistresses 0° th’ trade.” 


In short, of this novel ménage, the grey mare is decidedly the 
better horse, and Rita’s new husband, Peppe, has not a particularly 
happy life. Under such circumstances it might be thought that 
when Gasparo turns up to inquire whether his spouse was killed in 
the fire which burnt his house to the ground, Peppe would welcome 
the happy release. But it is not so. Rita, near losing the person it 
has been her happiness to torment, discovers that she loves him 
better than ever. Gasparo, too, has a young woman waiting for him 
beyond the seas; so a law which divorces a man who remains for 
eight years away from his wife is conveniently discovered, and Gas- 
paro sails off, the wife having two husbands and the husband two 
wives, and yet all matters being legal, open, square, and above- 
board. The characters of the over-married husband and wife were 
undertaken by Mr. C. Colnaghi, of the British Museum, and Mrs. 


| Godfrey Pearse, a daughter of Mario and Grisi, and the original sub- 


ject of the great singer's epigrammatic reply to the Czar Nicholas, 
“Your-Majesty, she is not a Grisette, but a Marionette."’ The hen- 


| pecked Peppe was represented by Mr. Cotsford Dick, the song com- 


poser. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Crystal Palace program of November 15th included the 
“ Eroica’’ symphony; the Overture to Gluck’s “ Ipigenie en Aulide,’ 
with Wagner's close ; a Violoncello Concerto in D, Op. 26, by the 
late Carl Eckert, of Berlin, played by M. Lasserre, and some 
“Strophes’’ from M. Delibes’s ‘“‘ Lackme"’; and songs by Schu- 
mann, F. H. Cowen, and Widor. sung by Miss Griswold. The 
“Guillaume Tell"’ Overture ended the program. The foot-note 
stated ‘‘ Rossini died 15th November, 1868,"" but the correct date is 
November 13th. 

On November 29th the program opened with Schumann’s “‘ Rhen- 
ish Symphony, and M. Fritz Blumer’ played M. Saint-Saens’s sec- 
ond Piano-forte Concerto. The novelty was a set of characteristic 
dances from M. Rubinstein's ballet, ‘The Grape."’ It is in four 
movements, viz.: ‘‘ Italian Wines,"’ a//egretto non troppo Tarantella, 


“‘Hungarian Wines,” andante and allegro; ‘* Spanish Wines," mo/to 
moderato; ** Champagne,” con moto. 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 
These concerts have not been of particular interest. A string 


quartet, by Mr. A, C. Mackenzie, composer of ‘“‘ The Rose of Sha 
ron,”’ has been played and for the rest the artists have kept to the 
stock repertory. Madame Neruda has been first violin, and the fol 
lowing pianists have appeared: Mlle Kleeberg, Mr. Charles Halle, 
M'lle Fromm (a pupil of Madame Schumann, and apparently a 
feeble player), and Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


It is reported that by the will of the Russian millionaire, Baron de 
Stieglitz, a legacy of six millions of roubles, which I believe is nearly 
a million pounds sterling, has been bequeathed to the well-known 
pianist, Madame Sophie Menter. 

The following are the correct dates settled by the directors as those 
on which the Handel Festival shall be held next year, viz.: public 
rehearsal, Friday, June 1gth; first day, Monday, June 22d; second 

ay, Wednesday, June 24th, and third day, Friday, June 26th. It 


He feels certain that he will again secure Madame Patti for Covent | is assumed that the ‘‘ Messiah ”’ will be performed on June 22d, and 


Garden. Mr. Mapleson, it seems, feels equally sure that she will | 


come to Drury Lane. But he has not yet secured the theatre from | th 


Mr. Harris, the lessee. 
AN OPERETTA BY A DUCHESS. 


“Israel in Egypt,” on June 26th. Some of the leading vocalists of 
e day will be engaged, and Mr. August Manns will conduct. 
A splendid site on the Thames Embankment, adjoining the City 


of London School, has been secured for the Guildhall School of 


Music. The school was, it will be recollected, founded by the Cor- 


How far the efforts of amateurs are subject or entitled to criticism, | poration of London in 1880, and it is the pioneer in this country of 


is a question upon which amateurs and the profession are not likely | local conservatoires, moderately subsidized by the Municipality. 
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The Guildhall School, under the direction of Mr. Weist Hill, grew 
very rapidly, and it now has about 2,300 students, taught by nearly 
a hundred of the greatest professors of the day, The school has 
long outgrown the premises in Aldermanbury, which were originally 
a wool warehouse. Plans have been prepared for the new building 
which will hold nearly 4,000 students, and will be in every way 
worthy the City of London. 

Mr. Clifford Halle, a son of Mr. Charles Halle, is about to make 
his debut in London as a tenor vocalist. 

Mr. Henry Leslie has, at the earnest solicitation of his friends, re- 
solved once more to place himself at the head of his choristers. It 
will be recollected that the Leslie Choir, after a quarter of a century 
of honorable work, was disbanded. It was reformed again under 


Mr. Randegger, but at the end of last season it was again proposed | 


to disband the choir. Happily, Mr. Leslie has now stepped in to 


VOCAL CULPURE IN CINCINNATI. 


prevent it. 

N support of the criticism on vocal teaching in Cincinnati, as illus- 
I trated in part by the recent performance of ‘* The Mock Doctor,”’ 
the following facts, of vital interest to every student of voice, are 
now presented. The whole subject can be discussed with power, 
only by using a technical vocabularly unknown to the amateur 
singer or discontented listener. Out of taste though it may seem, 
criticism, if it comes at all, must by the strain of circumstances come 
from within the ranks of professional teachers. May I not ask the 
reader to disregard the probable outcry of interested motives until 
he has briefly scrutinized the outrageous ignorance of those who 
protest. 


No one, fair in mind, can fail to feel that the exigency excuses | 


the exposure. 


loid proces 


Sty 


Tongue-bone, 
(H yoid-bone. 


Adam's apple 
Thyroid carvilage 


Vocal chords. 


Ring-cartilage. 
(Cricoid-cartilage), 


Glance.at this diagram of the stronghold of voice. The first sur- 
prise will be, that the whole region is mainly one mass of powerful 
muscles ; the second that they pull upon each other almost as direct- 


ly as though their ends were tied together, for the bones or cartilages | 


which separate these ends have no support except the muscles them- 
selves and are moved by their slightest contraction, or shrinking. 


ROUGH DESCRIPTION OF VOCAL ACTION. 

lhe third surprise, that the shrinking of any one of these muscular 
bands must either stretch or relax the vocal chords and alter the 
sound of the voice, will not be experienced until the relation of the 
parts has been roughly explained. 

You see the rings of the wind-pipe and above them another ring, 
marked as the ring-cartilage. ‘This upper ring is a part of the voice- 
box or larynx, for virtually the rear ends of the vocal chords are 
attached to it. In place of the very highest ring of the wind-pipe 


you see the Adam's apple. If you touch the little bony projection in 


| Adam's apple on the inside, and extend backward, as was said, to 

| the rear end of the cricoid ring. 

| The Adam's apple is loosely fastened to the cricoid ring by a hinge, 

| or joint, as the diagram shows. As it swings forward on this hinge the 

| vocal chords will be stretched; as it swings backward they will be 
|relaxed. The stretching raises the pitch and helps to increase the 
volume of the voice ; the r- laxing or shortening lowers the pitch. 

Dull though this account may be, it leads to most interesting rev- 

elations. Who can fail to see at a moment's glance that not one of 
this mass of muscles can contract without tending to stretch or relax 
|the chords. Consider the one uniting the larynx and the bone above, 
| called the tongue-bone by the Germans because, as you see, it liter- 
ally hangs upon the root of the tongue. If this muscle contracts it 
will pull upward the front part of the Adam's apple and relax the 
vocal chords. So will the muscles of the tongue itself pull up the 
tongue-bone and the front of the Adam’s apple after it and relax the 
chords. 

If the chords are relaxed, high and powerful tones are impossible. 
Your teacher may scoff at physiology, but if he advises you, as does 
nearly every empirical master, to flatten the tongue, Ae compels you 
to contract just these tongue and tongue-bone muscles and destroys 
your only chance of gaining range and resonance. 

THE FALLACY OF A FLATTENED TONGUE. 

The advice to flatten the tongue is about as near an Italian tradi- 
tion as the present day affords. If your teacher imposes it upon 
you in order to open the throat, look at this diagram and wonder 
how, by stuffing a larger mass down into the throat, you can open it 
more widely. 

THE FALLACY GF AN ARCHED PALATE. 

Hardly less prevalent than the flattened tongue fallacy is that of an 
arched palate. How many readers have failed to hear the advice to 
enlarge the cavity of the mouth and throat by pulling up the soft 
curtain which may be felt behind the harder front part of the roof of 
the mouth? Notice again in the diagram that a dotted line barely 
indicates the course of a muscle which extends from the rear upper 
‘corner of the Adam's apple to the soft-palate, Its contraction must 
pull the apple over forward upon its hinge to strongly stretch the 
chords! Indeed it is the most decisive of all the throat muscles in 
its influence upon both pitch and quality, as both Weiss and Hir- 
tinger have shrewdly suspected. By raising the soft palate this mus- 
cle is so greatly lengthened and, according to a settled law, thereby 
weakened, that it cannot perform its important office. By these two 
practices it is shown that the prevailing school tampers with phy- 
siological movement, while it affects to scorn the whole science, just 
enough to barricade the pupil’s progress. 





THE FALLACY OF RELAXATION, 


But these particular blunders are mere piccadilloes in comparison 
with the two great crimes of universal commission! Has not every 
| singing pupil of every school in this musical city, been privately in- 
structed and publicly harangued to “ hold the throat relaxed, to 
| avoid throat effort,’’ to ‘‘ sing as though there were no throat."’ No 
| single visitor at my office has reported differently. Said an establish- 
| ed physician a few days ago: ‘I have taken five lessons in one of 
| the music schools ; I am told at every one of them to get the tones 
| forward in my mouth, to get them away from the throat. But I have 
dissected the throat and know that just there the voice is made and 
| nowhere else !"’ 
NATURE OF MUSCLES. 
| The diagram has shown how large is the mass of muscles, which 
| affect the vocal chords and voice; it does not show how small are 
| the chords themselves. They are hardly more than a half inch long 
/even in the throat of a base; in tenor or soprano throats they are 
still more insignificant. It is known that bodies so small can not, 
unassisted, produce the power and volume of the artistic singing voice. 
The strings of a piano or violin would sound too weak to be musi- 
| cally used were they detached from the body of the instrument on 
; which they are fastened. Mechanical principles prove beyond 
| doubt that the tiny vocal chords and the little larynx, or Adam's 
| apple (an inch and a half high, a single inch thick), could not of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


themselves even faintly approach the surprising volume of the artistic 
voice; some larger part must be brought into reinforcing vibration. 


ADAM'S APPLE UNSUPPORTED. 
The Adam's apple containing the vocal chords literally hangs 
upon muscles and touches no bone or other firm part. he 
reader realize what muscle is? The steak you eat is a mass of mus- 
|cle. It is more tender after several hours because the muscles which 
| compose it have relaxed, have loosened a certain contraction called 
tetanus, which they make after death. If you will consider that the 


Does t 


your own neck you will almost touch the front end of the vocal | larynx is virtually imbedded in muscle just as the bone of a sirloin 
chords themselves, for they are fastened to the front part of the ' steak is imbedded in muscle you will appreciate the fact that no 
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substance could well be found better adapted to damp and check the | pinnacied above a swamp of soggy failures ; the ninety-nine will sink 
vibration which the vocal chords impart to the Adam's apple, #/ ¢Azs | from sight, unheard-of and uncomplaining 

fleshy mass is relaxed. \t would be about as sensible to pack a| Cincinnati has refined her musical taste to epicurean nicety. In 
Cremona in tenderloin and look for larger volume or fulness of | voice she has learned to criticise, but not to perform. Here a revo 


tone ! lution is sorely needed and should not be long delayed. 
At the thought of such nonsense the reader may smile; you well JoHN Howarp. 
may weep if your muscular tissues are being trained to habitually ec a 


relax and soften, and destroy the resonance your untrained voice 
may have had. You are, perhaps, informed that relaxing will bring 
greater ease, but just the contrary is the truth. What voice survives 
must come from chords inadequately stretched by the only pair of 
muscles within the Adam’s apple which can have a stretching ef- the “Canadian boat-song'’—but there may be those who 
fect. These feeble muscles connect the two parts of the apple itself; ’ ” are unacquainted with the circumstances under which it was 
but in pulling the upper part forward to stretch the chords they work | written. ; 
at great disadvantage; for they are disproportionately small, and During the summer of 1804,—says L.S. Converse in 7he Literary 
are fastened so near the hinge, or joint, that they have but little pur- | Wor/d—Thomas Moore, after visiting Niagara and sailing through 
chase. Here is found the real cause of that quick fatigue so falsely | the great Lakes, descended the St. Lawrence River, from Kingston 
ascribed to too great effort. 700 Uittle effort is the genuine cause, or|/to Montreal. The journey, now but the work of a few hours, with 
rather, the excessive effort of 400 sma// a muscular force. Fatigue| our modern well-built steamers, was then made in a birch-bark 
ensues for the same reason that the little finger tires quickly if com- canoe, and with Canadian ‘‘ voyageurs’’ for boatmen, the labor of 
pelled to lift a weight requiring the whole hand and arm. over four days. : 

Impressed as the poet was by the magnificent scenery which 
greeted him at every step, the heat of the midsummer sun and the slow 


THOMAS MOORE’S “ CANADIAN BOAT-SONG,”’ 


VERY one has heard, read, or sung the familiar stanzas of 





MARVELOUS ECONOMY OF NATURE. 
Herein is shown a wonderful economy. The same contraction that 


bp A : motion of the boat made the journey somewhat wearisome. There 
stretches and solidifies the vocal chords brings the whole fleshy mass f ’ ; ; * 
. - ; ; ] ore he amused himself with the quaint music of the ‘‘ voyageurs, 
of muscles into a tense and firm condition, admirably adapted to “oe 
: who had good voices and sung admirably together. Their songs 
convey the chordal vibrations to the more solid parts of throat and a a ace — 
were many and varied, but one, especially pleased him. The bu 


mouth, and thus ennoble the voice to its singing proportions. This 
is. the secret of the true singing quality aptly called the Italian 


quality. 


den of the song was a long-continued theme of many verses, always 
ending with the same refrain. Moore. although well versed in the 
vemned ' — French janguage, could make little of the rough Canadian patois 
aa : PRTEOOGIEAL ADVAELE. and managed to distinguish only the words 

rhis entrancing quality, always allied with sonorous power, is 
gained with certainty by the practice of exercises based upon the 
physiological laws so roughly explained. It is not guessed but proved 
that the muscles of the diagram decide the voice. The older physi- 
ologists, such as Liskovius and Harless, declared that they must be A l’ombre du bois, je m’en bais jouer 
contracted to fix the larynx firmly in place. A l’ombre du bois, je m’en bais danset 

But Steiner, an eminent name, ssedecel voice in the throat of an| The melody charmed him, with its peculiar Arcadian-like air, with 
inferior animal by stimulating these larger extrinsic muscles with | its accompaniment of rippling water and picturesque scenery. 
electricity after he had paralyzed every one of the muscles of the\| Accordingly he jotted down the melody and composed for it the 
Adam's apple itself! Gruetzner, in mentioning the experiment, | well-known words, beginning: “ Faintly, as tolls the evening chime,’ 
acknowledges that these muscles must therefore be accepted as/ while descending the river. The words are descriptive of the depart 
vocal muscles affecting the tension and shape of the vocal chords. | ure of the boatmen from St. Ann's in the “Green Isle"’ as it is called. 
Merkel, who gave his life to the voice and saw ten times more with- | At the rapids of St. Ann's they take their final departure, as it were, 
out the laryngoscope than Garcia with, calculates that these muscles, | for their long trip up the river, as it contains the last church on the 


Dans mon chemin, j’en rencontrai 
Deux cavaliers, tres-bien montes 


with the refrain at the end of every verse of 


which the prevailing method relaxes, make the one tensing muscle |island which is especially dedicated to ‘‘ voyageurs."’ They always 
of the Adam's apple itself almost superfluous. sing or chant a farewell to their tutelar saint, and expect a benison in 
return during their long journey. A beautiful “adieu,”’ this service 


EXAMPLE OF WORLD-RENOWNED SINGERS. 


If the reader doubts the truth of these complaining words, let the 
next Opera or Festival season furnish the indubitable proof. Look 
at the artist in profile , note the swelling throat the firm-held jaw, 
the copious draughts of air and powerful expiration. Then, return 
to your traditionless Italian method, and try again to let your trivial 
tones ooze and trickle from a throat relaxed, a throat whose functional 
efforts are thwarted by expensive advice ; try again to “ bring for- curious relic of his youthful days, being the first notation in pencilling 
ward a the mouth what does not exist ; try —=. by “reserving, of his Canadian boat-song while descending the St. Lawrenc: It 
or holding back the breath, to produce an effect without a cause. I|\.. his wish that the author “should add to it his signature and 
have taken many pains to critically examine the throats of beautiful | thus attest to the authenticity of the autograph.”’ The poet willingly 
voices, natural or trained. What SCIence declares, sight and truth | assented, but remarked at the same time that he had forgotten the 
make plainly evident. Years of experiment have shown that nearly very existence of such a memorial, and that “‘ he should be glad to 
all the muscles of the whole throat, from upper jaw to breast bone, | ...°it as it would be as great a curiosity to himself as to any one.”’ 
are essential, indispensable agents of artistic song and may be vol- | ° * 


‘I lled : , 7 wok h A few days afterwards it was sent to him, and he recognized with 
untarily controled ; only two at most can injure the tone. | surprise the pencilled notes and music of the original song. Upon 


CINCINNATI'S DELAY. parting with one of his “‘compagnons du voyage"’ down the Si 
How stand our local teachers in view of this physiologic advance? | Lawrence, at Quebec, he had given him as a memorial of the trip 

The Secretary of a prominent educational institute tells me that there | volume he had been reading on the way, /rvestley’s Lectures on His 
is not upon one of the catalogues of one of the music schools one | fory, on the fly-leaf of which he had taken down in pencilling the 
word upon the physiology of the voice or the theory of acoustics. | words and song of the original air. Beneath them he had annotated 
The whole of this grand science and art is belittled to this advice : to | occasional changes from the music, but essentially they were the 
sing, and keep on singing with what little voice one has at the start | same, the words—what he could understand of them—and the mel 
or what trifle remains after special physiological distortion, brought | ody. Eventually he changed the air so entirely that it became whoily 
about under the cloak of physiological contempt. The softening of | his own composition, but of this he was ignorant and until he met 
the tone at the ruinous expense of power, resonance and the true | years afterward with the seemingly valueless relic of his journey, 
singing quality is gained by the makeshift of imitation. Of imitation, ; nearly fifteen years since, he believed that he had retained essentially 
a New York correspondent of the Chicago 7ribune recently wrote to | the original melody. 
the general effect, that the voices of all the pupils at a public recital| So strongly had Moore been impressed with the fact that this was 
were ‘tinged with the sad, senile quality of their distinguished | the very air sung by the boatmen, so closely had it linked itself with 
teacher's tones!" I credit the resemblance more to relaxing prac- | the wild scenery of the St. Lawrence, that it was with difficulty he 
tices ; for the voice must then become dull and old, “ sad and senile,"’ | could force himself to acknowledge the pencilled original. 
like the tones produced by the wasting and weakening muscles of | Incidental lights sometimes illumine with greater interest the lit 
advancing years. Imitation and relaxing combined will weaken | erary relics of the past and such perhaps this may seem to be, of the 
ninety-nine voices in every hundred. The sole exception will be | bright, witty, genial little Irish poet, Thomas Moore. 


of song, this prayer in music, begging for watchful care and blessing 


for themselves and the dear ones left at home ! 

Some little time afterward, the poet set the music a little differently, 
arranging it more in accordance with the words, and as such it re- 
mains at the present day. 

Many years afterward, while visiting in Dublin, a gentleman accost 
ed Moore, and in the course of conversation told him that he owned a 




















































































THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


HERE AND THERE, 


The following account, by a man greatly interested in. the art of teaching, and 
who, in fact, was for several years himself a teacher, comes in appropriately 
in connection with the two previous articles of this corner.| 


66 BT was the first evening of our singing school; nearly a hundred 


young people were assembled in Lyceum Hall awaiting the hour | 


of commencement. A blackboard with two staves painted upon 
it stood in front, with chalk, stick and cloth on a table by itsside. Our 
committee had forgotten nothing. The room was light and comfortable 


and all things were in readiness. The young people were talking | 


quietly together when the town clock struck seven and Mr. Louder, 
or ‘‘ Professor’’ Louder, as he called himself, made his appearance. 
The room was perfectly still while he divested himself of his over- 
coat and shawl and took his place before the blackboard. All 
expected a kind greeting, and, perhaps, a compliment on the orderly 
appearance of the room, and many bright eyes and smiling 
faces beamed a welcome upon the good-looking young teacher, 

How great was the disappointment when he took up the stick and 
giving it a smart rap on the blackboard said: ‘‘I am going to teach this 
singing school, and I wish it to be distinctly understood that I w// 
have order.’ Can it be possible, thought I, that this young man 
does not see what a mistake he is making, what injustice he is doing 
to this quiet and well-disposed company. Not noticing the cloud that 
came over the faces that had been so kindly turned toward him, he 
went on: “I am not going to waste time by making speeches but 
shall commence at once the work of the school, and I shall insist upon 
the attention and prompt obedience of every scholar."’ 

No small amount of Mr, Louder’s reputation was gained by his 
punctuality, his ‘‘ keeping order,”’ and his habit of wasting no time 
in speeches, together with his knowledge of the rules and his cor- 
rectness in using musical terms, matters which he took no pains to 
conceal, as will be seen. I said to myself, there's something wrong 
under that good-looking exterior, some wrong motive or spring of 
action. I think it is selfishness and love of rule, but as it is easier to 
find fault than to do better, I will say nothing about it at present but 
will confine myself to noticing his instruction. 

The first of what he called teaching was to say: ‘‘I] am going to 
begin by teaching you the scale,”’ and this was mistake No. 2, because 
by telling them what he was going to do, he threw away an impor- 
tant aid to keeping up the interest of the class, viz: curiosity. He 
then said, ‘“‘the scale consists of eight tones,"’ mistake No, 3, be- 
cause he told the scholars something they could find out themselves, 
thus depriving them of the privilege of exercising their own powers, 
as well as taking away the interest they would have in the process of 
finding out. Next, he said, ‘‘The name of the first tone of the 
scale is one,’’ mistake No. 4, because the thing (in this case the tone 
one) should first be presented, examined, and to some extent learned, 
before its name is given. He went on, ‘‘the name of the next tone 
is two, the next three, and so on up to the eighth, and (pointing to 
the blackboard) they are represented by these lines and spaces, 
which are called a staff. Mistake No. 5, because the thing should be 
presented, examined, and to some extent learned, before its sign is 
given. He continued, ‘‘ This scale consists of eight tones, differing 
in some cases irregularly in pitch, and the eight and one coinciding 
curiously and pleasantly when sung together. Mistake No. 6, be- 
cause the thing should be learned before its description is given. 
Moreover the pupils could find out the properties and characteristics 
of the scale by their own efforts, if properly guided, and exercise 
does good to the mind and musical powers of people, as well as to their 
bodies. He then turned to the blackboard and made a whole note, 
saying, ‘‘ This stands for, or represents to the eye, a tone of a cer- 
tain length."’ Mistake No. 7, giving the sign of a tone before the 
tone had been learned. ‘And is called,"’ continued he, ‘‘a whole 
note. It may for the present stand for a tone as long as it takes to 
make four motions or beats of the hand, thus (beating).’’ Mistake 
No. 8, for reasons given above. He next said, ‘We will let the first 
line of the staff represent one of the scale, and as I want you to sing 
this sound four beats long, I will place a whole note there. Now the 
first space will stand for two, the second line three, etc., and I write 
a whole note on each of these degrees. Oh, I forgot to tell you that 
each line and space of the staff is called a degree; and now we are 
ready to sing the scale, giving four beats to a sound."’” Mistake No. 
9, for still more than before, the scholars minds were filled with use- 
less names, signs and descriptions. Useless indeed! worse than 
useless, lifeless, for the realities, the sounds themselves, which alone 
give life to these things, had not been touched. All wrong, Mr, 
Louder, all wrong. What is the use of naming things until you have 
them ; and how can you expect to have your pupils interested if you 
give them nothing to do; and how can you expect them to retain 
what they make no effort for ? 

Mr. Louder knew nothing of my thoughts and went on. ‘‘ You may 
sing the syllables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, to the scale, and 





| let the voices be given out freely and without obstruction,’" Mistake 
No, 10, for nothing of style of singing can be acquired in any other 


way than by imitation ; however, as many had sung or heard the scale 
before, it went through after a fashion. ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Louder, 
‘‘ please to answer some questions that I shall ask you. What is the 
scale?.’ No answer for some time. At last some one in the back 
part of the room, having a remembrance of some old book, said tim- 


|idly, ‘A gamut."" Louder looked blank, but asked again. ‘‘ Well, 


if you can’t answer that, can you tell me the name of the first tone 
of the scale? ‘‘ Do,”’ answered the class pretty generally. Thwack 
went the stick upon the blackboard. “ Didn't I tell you,” said he, 
angerly, ‘‘that one was the name of the first sound of the scale, 
and here, not five minutes afterwards you call it do."’ Ah, Louder, 
Louder, you are the legitimate, inevitable fruits of your style of 
teaching, and are putting the blame on the wrong side, as scolding 
teachers, ninety-nine in a hundred, do. Had you done your work 
well this would not have happened. He went on, however, telling 
as before, asking questions about the things he told, with equally 
good results, unti] both teachers and pupils had awakened feelings 
of anything but an amiable nature toward each other, so the even- 
ing, which commenced, at least on our side, so pleasantly, ended as 
many a bright day has done, in clouds and storm. And yet so great 
is the power of the teacher's position, that the pupils generally 
supposed the fault was their own, and some concluded from that 
evening's experience that it was no use for them to try to learn to 
sing.”’ G: F 
ES A 


What will be the Classic Music of the Future? 
|. WINCHELL FORBES. 


Qo fein 
2 ts “7 HILE it were idle to assert that the same music affects all 
Wy persons in the same manner, and to the same degree, no one 
can deny that the average ear is nicely discriminative of the 
difference between consonance and dissonance, and that the uncul- 
tured ear resents a discord just as surely as one highly trained. So 
far as the simple effect upon the organs of hearing is concerned we 
may say that tone formations are physically appreciated by all per- 
sons in the same manner and presented for analysis by the brain 
under uniform conditions. We know that works of art are accepted 
by the public when their meanings are clear and intelligible without 
any attempt to ascertain the principals that underlie the details of 
their production. 

The averaged individual can judge of the fidelity to nature of the 
painting or bust without any previous knowledge of the are of color- 
blending or anatomy. This judgment is based entirely upon a com- 
parison with objects already familiar and an immediate perception 
of the intention of the artist. 

If this perception is not immediate, a suspension of judgment is so 
palpable and obtrusive that it is fully realized by the observer, and in 
most instances finds expression either in terms of actual dislike or in 
those indicating the failure to comprehend. 

Departures from the beaten track always meet with opposition, as 
involving the introduction of matters strange and not readily under- 
stood. 

Comedians well know how unsusceptible an ordinary audience is 
to a new joke, and that one which, when vead by an individual, would 
cause him to roar with laughter, would be met by the same individ- 
ual as a portion of an audience listening to its enunciation from the 
stage, with the most stolid indifference. Actors know that to meet 
with a ready appreciation, the subtle pun, or the ingenious play 
upon words must be presented with evident madice prehense, ana 
with environments calculated to throw into bold relief, the particular 
point to which the attention of the hearers is to be directed. Zhe 
soil must be prepared before the seed ts sown. 

Effects designed for public appreciation, must be painted in red 
fire, with a whitewash brush. Beauty of detail requires for recogni- 
tion, first knowledge, and secondly its exercise. Granting the pos- 
session of knowledge, the fact remains, that the public is constitu- 
tionally averse to the labor of exercising it in matters that they value 
only as sources of amusement. While the public is an aggregation, 
of individuals, the individuals are not of constant character, and it is 
not altogether certain that this peculiar aggregation differs from any 
other form. We know that results obtained are not measured by the 
capacity of isolated units, but are due to the average, multiplied by 
the number of units, and the ultimate verdict of the public seems to 
be the mean of those rendered by both competent and incompetent 
judges. 

The cultivation of what are known as the “ Fine Arts” undoubt- 
edly conduces to refinement, in a certain direction leads to intellec- 
tual superiority, and the fact must not be lost sight of that such super- 
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iority envolves ideas, and sometimes practical matters, that are en- 
tirely foreign to the train of thought passing through the mind of the 
public at large. This is so true, that certain individual members 
have been described as “‘ walking with their heads in the clouds.’ 
The ideas of a specially cultured mind may be perfectly sound and 
coherent in themselves ; the results of a perfect knowledge of facts 
and their relations, yet to the uncultured, they may nevertheless ap- 
pear but the vagaries of a diseased imagination. 

The increase of knowledge manifest in the masses is due entirely 
to the gradual appreciation of truths that first clearly appeared to in- 
dividuals whose heads were ‘‘in the clouds,’’ and who perhaps were 
deemed by their contemporaries as little better than lunatics, The 
individual thinker is always in advance of those who await the re- 
sults of his cogitations. This is more plainly apparent when the field 
of thought is purely special and involves the consideration of subjects 
whose character is in a great measure dependent upon the intelli- 
gence of the individual worker. As investigation increases the num- 
ber of real facts known, relations change, and it is evident that the 
views of equally earnest and sincere workers will differ materially, 
as all will not consider the same facts. Even if we allow the facts to 
be the same for all conditions of temperament, habit and many other 
causes, will influence the estimation of relations, and when, as in the 
science of music, the facts themselves are mere occurrences of ap- 
preciation we must expect the widest differences in the 
obtained through their consideration by different individuals. 
The loose significance of the term “classic’’ as applied to musi- 


cal composition, appears to the writer to be due not to any inherent | 


quality of the compositions themselves, but wholly to the degree and 
manner of their appreciation, 

The appeal of a musical thought for recognition, differs widely in 
the manner of its presentation from that of the painter or sculptor. 
The subjects with which the latter deal are those of everyday life, 
matters with which all are familiar. 

Upon viewing a bust for the first time in our lives, we do not say 
** What is it?’ but ‘‘ Who is it?” When the landscape representation 
of the painter is presented for our consideration, our query is, if any- 
thing, ‘‘ Where is it?’ but upon listening to a musical composition 
of a certain character for the first time, we have absolutely no basis 
of comparison, and its effect will be purely sensuous and due to 
rhythmic and harmonical factors simply. We derive pleasures from 
the parts but cannot recognize the connected whole. Even 
pleasure is measured by the value of our general education, habits, 
and more than all by the special tendency of our thoughts. and the 
‘ruts’ in which they run. Our ignorance or knowledge of tone 
formations will in no case control, but only modify the effect of a 
given musical thought, unless that knowledge is Complete and insures 
the recognition of the thought in its entirety, that is, not only an ap- 
preciation of isolated factors but also of their relations. 

It is plain that the average individual is better fitted to judge the 
value of a work of art emanating from an artist whose productions 
are of an absolutely tangible nature, than to estimate the value of one 
whose conception and appreciation is based wholly upon considera- 
tions intangible, and which appeals to the judgment in a purely con- 
servative manner and with latent relations. 

Of course man is not to-day in a state of barbarism, and musical 
knowledge in varying degrees is almost universal. The “dance” 
and the “ people’s song"’ have rendered the masses familiar with 
the simpler forms of tone formation. As the presence of known 
bases for comparison is thus assured, the performance of a compli- 
cated musical composition before a mixed audience, will insure a 
definite action of its intelligence, but the determination of value will 
vary for each individual and will be estimated from different standards. 
Any deviation from the standard of a given individual, will meet 
with the disapproval of that individual. Those who find the compo- 
sition below, say ‘“‘ Trash,’’ while those whose standard it exceeds, 
either blindly follow the lead of others whose judgment they recog- 
nize as superior to their own, rhapsodise extravagantly, to conceal 
their real ignorance, or say “Give us a tune.” 

Now this desire for a “‘ tune”’ is simply a craving for intelligibility, 
for a reduction to terms that can be understood. 

The appreciation of émes as individuals is in itself a proof of a cer- 
tain degree of musical cultivation. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


results | 


this | 





Special study of metaphysics and familiarity of its principles en- | 


ables us to grasp abstruse questions at once as a whole, while with- 
out previous knowledge, a laborious comparative estimation of the 
factors and their relations would be required. It is the same in mu- 
sic. Education places us in a position that renders possible the im- 
mediate comprehension of musical thoughts, which without educa- 
tion would appear as the enunciation of a series of factors without 
relation. A tune may be defined as a combination of musical inter- 
vals of evident connection, which connection, however, cannot be 
apprehended intuitively, but is evident solely an account of the fact 
that the intervals are familiar themselves, and we recognize them 





| question how much of the Requiem was written by Mozart, 


| without effort, no matter what the order of their arrangement or time 
| separating their occurrence may be. 

| The taste of the Turkish Pasha is not to be wondered at, for the 
tuning of the instruments conveyed fully as much meaning to his 


untutored ear as any definite tone formation 

A tune can only be understood by an intelligence prepared before 
hand for the generalization of its factors. Music more than any art de 
pends for appreciation upon acquired tastes and our present melodial 
and contrapuntal devices were not at once accepted, but have made 
their way from the simple declamation of the Greeks through the 


‘plain song’’ and the consecutive fifths of Hucbald the monk, to 
what we are pleased to call their present perfect condition. The 


most important tone combination next to the major triad of the Tonic, 
the dominant seventh met with violent gpposition when introduced 
by Monteverde. Its most characteristic interval, that between the 
fourth and seventh sounds of the scale, being stigmatized as “‘ dia 
bolical,"’ and yet this very diabolical interval isthe corner-stone of 
the tonal system of to-day. 

To be Continued, 


I 


THE SPIRITUALISTS AND SCHUBERT. 





[Our London correspondent sends us in addition to his regular letter 


the following article, which will, we are sure, be read with interest.— 


Ep. VIsiTor. 

following letter from the well-known musician and critic, 
Mr. J. S. Shedlock, will be read with very great interest. Mr. 
és Shedlock is by no means an impressionable man, and the even- 
ing before he attended the seance he was a scornful sceptic. His 
present feelings may be judged by the plain statement of facts in the 
[ will only add a few words of comment upon the 
It will be noticed 


ig 
] 
Ray 
i letter hereunder. 
| extraordinary tale Mr. Shedlock now has to tell 
| that a double slate, on which the message written is not seen by the 
| medium, is securely locked and held close to the table. Immediately 
| a sc ratching is heard from a crumb of slate pencil, and the reply is 
| found written on the slate. Granting the possibility of a trick (for in 
| this case there could be no collusion), the evasive reply concerning 
| 


Mozart can be considered at worst a very extraordinary guess. About 
| the Schubert symphony the reply was even more astounding. Had 
|the answer been six, or a dozen, or so forth, Mr, Eglinton or the 
| ghost might reasonably have been suspected of imposture. But the 
| discussion whether the symphony in C is the No. g or No. to has 


| been in progress for some time. As musicians are aware, 
Grove is of the opinion that the Gastein symphony which he calls 
No. g is still missing, and that the symphony in C is No. 10. The 
alleged spirit of Schubert, asked how many symphonies he wrote 
after that in B minor No. 8, replied two. The reply is certainly ex 
| traordinary, for it is in the highest degree improbable that Mr. Eglin 
| ton (who did not know even that his visitor was musical) should have 
| been so well posted as to the Schubert symphonies, even if he could 
by any possibility of means have seen what Mr. Shedlock had written. 
Sir George Grove is now the proper man to follow up this inquiry. 
Peradventure, so great a Schubert-lover, who also believes in spiritual 
ism, may be able to wheedle out of the deceased a description of 
work, and of the place where the Gastein symphony lies hidden 
The spirit of Mozart, doubtless for reasons of its own, ignored the 
and how 
much by Sussmayr. Schubert was more communicative, and pei 
haps Sir George Grove may be able to coax it even into jotting down 
the principal subjects of the Gastein symphony on the Duke of Al 
bany’s slate. 

DEAR CHERUBINO,—Last Wednesday I went to see the psycho 
graphist, Mr. Eglinton. Mr. Gladstone's interview with the celebra 
ted medium was recently spoken of in all the papers: and so, I am 
quite sure, the name will be familiar to all your readers. If a belie 
ver in spiritualism, you would perhaps advice me to send any com 
munication on the subject to Zigh/; if a disbeliever, you would per 
haps suggest the /reethinker or the War Cry. But I am writing to 
you for a special reason. 

If Mr. Eglinton, I thought, will allow me to call for any spirit, and 
allow me to put any question to it, I will see if I can obtain any infor- 
mation which will be of interest to musicians. A happy thought! 
What could I do better than try and learn something about the state 
in which Mozart left his Requiem, and about Schubert's missing sym- 
phony, or rather the one which Sir George Grove says is missing. | 
have always laughed at mediums, apparitions, etc, and so | could 
scarcely hope that the spirits of the mighty dead would come at my 
beck and bidding, and allow me to questionthem. But nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have. 

My wife went with me, 


sir George 


he 


and it was arranged between us that she 
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should parley with Mozart, and I with Schubert. We all three sat 
around the table, my wife and self, and Mr. Eglinton. I said, ‘Is 
Schubert here?’ Mr. E. held a slate for a moment under the table ; 
a scratching noise was heard, and on producing the slate the word 
‘‘No”’ was clearly written on it. 

As I am only writing about musical matters, and also am afraid of 
trespassing on your valuable space, I must not describe minutely the 
movements of Mr. E. 


ing trick. 

Mr. E. then said, “ Will the spirits answer questions?’ The mes- 
sage came, ‘‘ You have power."’ My wife then took the celebrated 
Brahma-locked slate which belonged to the late Duke of Albany, 
who brought it with him when he consulted Mr. Eglinton. She wrote 
on it, ‘‘ Mozart, can you tell me how much you wrote of your 
Requiem ?”’ Mr. E. certainly did not see what was written. The slate 
was locked and placed on the table. An ordinary slate was placed 
under the table, and an answer at once came, ‘* Mozartis one of your 
guides and inspires your husband to play."’ I make no comment on 
this. 

‘‘ Now, will you write down a question ?”’ said Mr. E. to me, I took 
. slate, held it so as to be sure no one could see what I was writing, 
and although I had at first been told Schubert was not present, | 
thought I would still try and hold communion with him. At first I 
was going to ask, ‘‘ How many symphonies did you write?” but I 
decided on a more crucial test. This is what I wrote, ‘* Schubert, 
can you tell me how many symphonies you wrote after the unfinished 
one in B minor?’ I put the slate on the table empty side upwards. 
Mr. E. put a crumb of pencil on it, held it under the table, but so-that 
we could see part of the slate, and could also see his hand holding 
it. In about five seconds a scratching was heard; the slate was 
lifted, and on it the figure 2. 

Some further experiments were made, with which I shall not trou- 
ble you, but, like Mr. Gladstone, I can say that 1 was much im- 
pressed by what occured. Were I now to discuss the question of 
psychography, you would probably not read, still less print, my re- 
marks. 
ner as I! possibly could; and, indeed, I felt bound to let you know 
what took place. If Sir G. Grove is a believer in spiritualism he will 
perhaps now visit Mr. Eglinton and push the inquiry further. I was 
too astonished; I ought at once to have asked particulars of key, 
place, etc. I just add, in conclusion, that I went to Mr. E. at the re- 
quest of a sister and that my name was unknown to him. My sister 
had obtained an interview with him as Miss X., and my wife and self 
went as Miss X’s friends. Yours truly, 

22, Melrose-gardens, J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
West Kennington-park. , 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR, 


Ow “Tr - . i . . . 
CRITICISM has advanced to an almost equal dignity with art. 


Indeed, criticism has itself become an art. It occupies an 
Ge entirely unique position in current literature. Possessing, 
as it does, so many of the rarest qualities of that upon which it 
feeds and lives; employing, and demanding, the richest gifts of 
intellectual expression ; light and delicate as fancy, deep and fruitful 
as imagination in art—it presents almost an anomaly in the literary 
history of modern times. Criticism is a large part of the literature 
of to-day. We are living in an age, not of production, but of 
assimilation. A vast amount of valuable material in both literature 
ind art,—the product and legacy of generations preceding our own, 

remains yet, as it were, untasted by the minds of our best 
thinkers. They have not pronounced upon it, and we of less 
sensitive palates, know hardly how good or how suitable it is. We 
wait until our critics have decided. 

True criticism, then is a very high and very important function of 
the literary activity of the present day. In order to be true it must 
be profound, sympathetic, eminently artistic in spirit and method, and 
thoroughly earnest and honest in the search for that which is good. 

What is true of criticism in general, is true of it in all departments. 
The criticism of art is no less valuable than the criticism of literature, 
inasmuch as the present time is assimilative in art, as in literature; 
and in no department of intellectual life can the present age be called 
creative. In music, criticism has advanced to such a point that it 
constitutes a distinctive literature, a literature characterized by pro- 
found insight keen interpretative analysis. lofty imagination, and a 
style as pure, lofty and melodious as the subject with which it deals. 


The justice of these remarks can hardly be denied by any who have | happily came too late. 


read the recent philosophical works of the German school of critics, 


| insight 


1 will, however, say that the whole affair is | 
most extraodinary, and does not seem at all like a farce or a conjur- | 


| have related my interview in as plain and truthful a man- |} 





| writers, upon such themes as the life and works of Mendelssohn and 


the symphonies of the German masters. 

Music affords an especially fruitful field for the exercise of critical 
It is the embodiment of great and profound thoughts and 
experiences in the vaguest and subtilest symbolism. A superficial 
interpretation of classic music is impossible. He who runs cannot 
read—but only he who studies and experiences. An assemblage of 
sounds, harmonious, sensually pleasing, and affecting the mind much 
as the contact with some smooth or beautiful object affects the body, 
is not, so far, music. It expresses nothing, it interprets nothing, it 
‘rouses nothing. It must be entered inéo before it can become music 
to the hearer. To illustrate further: Some beautiful poem is issued 
in an edition de luxe. The rich cream-lined paper, the superb typo- 
graphy, the exquisite vignette and illumination of the page attract 
and delight the eye, and the reader glances through the volume and 
is pleased and ministered to, in a certain sense, without having inter- 
preted and made his own a single thought of the infinitely more 
beautiful poem. Precisely thus it is with one who listens to fine 
music, and is pleased, but carries no new thought. no aspiration, no 
resolve away with him. Music is too often judged in this superficial 
and purely sensual way—the popular way, if it must be said. How 
sadly are we in need of a host of critics, in this sublime and yet deeply 
mystical art! Literature can be intrepreted, in most instances, with- 
out the intervention of the critical faculty--at least, its chief lessons 
and deepest motives can be discerned by all; but music—music 
needs the artist soul, the poet imagination, the seer sympathy, to 
interpret its subtile, evasive and yet infinitely expressive symbolism ! 

Shall we not, then, have a larger and more rapid growth of musical 
criticism, in this country where the art of music is so generally cul- 
tured and so little understood? Here is a field of literature which is 
not overcrowded; here is room for poets who are musicians, and 
musicians who are poets. Let us have a flood of musical criticism! 
It will turn our thoughts, at least, from the sensual and superficial 
study of the art to its inner and deeper meanings. 


<a 


STRAUSS AND HIS “SOPHIE WALTZ.” 


eee is a second Orpheus, whose tender moving, spirit- 





{\0) stirring, rapturous music, conquers the most inveterate 

enemy of Terpsichore; whose magic sounds soothe hearts, 
still sighs, dry tears, tame wild beasts, and moves the tones them- 
selves. Strauss has composed waltzes that are more than many 
operas. In some of his measures there is often more melody than 
in as many scores of other musicians. What a fullness of siren 
beauty, what a rich mine of poetry! What an inexhaustible fount 
of on-gushing melody! and not the melody alone—the rhythm 
also, with magical influence, seizes the brain, and enters the 
heart. There are many waltz compositions as rich in melody, 
but few so rich in melting rhythm, as those of Strauss. By 
turns skipping, humming, warbling, gliding, dancing—so inviting, 
so irresistible, that no dancer can withstand their witching influence 
—he is the idol of woman. In every house—on every piano in 
Vienna, lie Strauss’s waltzes. He has written over two hundred ; all 
are favorites, all are sung, and trilled, and played throughout Europe. 
Cobbler and dandy hum and pipe them. Orchestra and hand-organ 
play them. We hear them in the street, at the ball, in the garden, 
and atthe theatre. The dancing Viennese shout—‘Strauss forever !"’ 
This Strauss ; this waltz hero, loved the daughter of a Count. Sophie 
was hername. Her eye was bluer than Italy's heavens,and softer than 
the sweet light-of the evening star. Grace and beauty were in every 
motion, and music in every tone. In a word Sophie was beautiful. 
He would have given worlds to win but one glance of love; but she 
was cold and stern. Madness, indeed, for a poor musician, with 
nothing but his violin, to dare to love the high-born Sophie, who had 
as many noble ancestors as he had waltzes! ‘“Impertinent’’ said 
Sophie ; and when he came to give her brother a lesson on the violin, 
she scarcely deigned him a look. Shortly afterwards Sophie was 
betrothed to Count Robert, Lord Chamberlin, who had, indeed, as 
many proud ancestors as Sophie,but beyond these and his titles, had 
nothing of which he could boast. 

One day when Strauss chanced to be alone with Sophie, he sank 
upon his knees before her, and with burning words, declared his love, 
and besought her to give him but one word or look of love ere he 
was driven to despair. But neither tears nor protestations moved her. 
She was cold and unfeeling as marble. ‘I am an affianced bride,” 
she said angrily, “and if I were not, think you I would become the 
wife of a poor musician?’ She turned scornfully away, and left him 
alone in his grief and despair, 

The repentance which soon awoke in the heart of Sophie un- 
The bridegroom and her father hastened the 


marriage—in eight days she would be the wife of Count Robert. The 


or even the admirable monographs of some American and English | ceremony was to be performed in the great salon of the city, and the 
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| 
count called on Strauss to request him to lead the orchestra on that | 
occasion, and also to honor his bride with the composition of a new 
waltz. Strauss, the most miserable man in the world, promised him | 
both, ‘‘ He wishes to wound me yet more deeply,”’ said the unhappy | 
man to himself, ‘but I forgive him; and may she be happy—may 
she never repent her choice.’ He addressed himself earnestly to his 
work. This waltz should be the interpreter of his passion and his 
grief to Sophie. It should challenge at least, her pity, if not her love. 
When all the great city slept, Strauss took his violin, opened the 
window, gazed out into the cold night, improvised, and moaned forth 
his sad tale of woe to the sweet stars above that looked kindly on 
the desolute and heart-stricken musician. The day of the wedding 
came at last. The fierce agony of soul had given him a waltz, every 
measure of which spoke a longing sorrow, a wailing woe. The hall 
glistened and shone with bright jewels and brighter eyes, but Sophie 
was more gloriously beautiful than all. The richest gems lent their 
charms and their lustre, the pure myrtle wreath bloomed in her 
golden hair, and the rare and costly bridal veil shaded her beautiful 
features from the full gaze of the adoring croud. Strauss, a haggard, 
emaciated man with brilliant, piercing black eyes and sharp, strongly 
marked features, dressed in a suit of black—as though he had assum- 
ed this morning livery for the bride now dead to him—stood sad and 
silent in the gallery above, directing the movements of the orchestra. 
Sophie danced now with one, now with another of the wedding guests, 
and as often as she paused after the giddy whirl of the dance, she 
turned her eyes towards the pale, grief-stricken Strauss, in his robes 
of sorrow and mourning, te met his piercing look of despairing 
love. It was more than pity she felt—it was remorse—it was kindling 
love! aterrible pain awoke in her heart, like a swelling stream, 
growing ever wider and deeper, threatening to quite overwhelm and 
destroy her. Gladly she would have wept but she dared not. 

It sounded twelve o'clock, and Strauss gave the signal for the per- 
formance of the new waltz. The gay dancers stood up, Sophie hang- 
ing on the arm of the happy bridegroom—all stood spell-bound with 
the wonderous power of those magic sounds. 

They forgot to dance, they gazed wonderfully up at the pale man 
in black, whose grief-torn soul breathed out his woe, through the 
sounding strings of his instrument. 

His bow moved with his heart —with his spirit. The bridegroom led 
off—they dance and dance—Strauss follows the flying pair with tear- 
ful eyes, and bleeding heart. They dance, and dance, and dance 
without interruption. Strauss plays, and plays, and plays, with un- 
tiring energy, this wonderful waltz. which so fearfully affects both 
him and them. The dancers whirl around. He played and played. 

Suddenly, the E of his violin snaps—and in that moment Sophie 
falls dead upon the floor. 

Violin and bow fell from his trembling hands, and with a cry of 
horror he shrieked “‘ Sophie,’ and fell fainting to the ground. 

Since Sophie’s death, the waltz is called by her name. Strauss 
loved her until his death. He, too, now is dead; but his charming 
** Sophie Waltz” is imperishable as his fame. 


—_———— 
ll 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WM. B. BRADBURY, THOMAS HASTINGS, AND 
LOWELL MASON. 





HIRTY years ago, in the old Broadway Tabernacle, in the city 
of New York, the yearly festival, wherein Bradbury's class of 
five hundred children, the girls all in white, and the boys in 

their best suits, was a thing to be enjoyed, and to be remembered at 
this day with infinite pleasure by men now middle-aged. Music was 
not at that day taught in the city public schools, and Mr. Bradbury 
conceived the idea of teaching the city’s children gratuitously, rely- 
ing for his remuneration on the proceeds of the yearly festival. In- 
asmuch as every parent and relative of every child in his chorus was 
sure to be a purchaser of a ticket, and the “ free list’’ was, at that 
day, practically unknown, the Tabernacle, which could hold about 
four thousand people, was always crowded, and many shekels re- 
sulted. Mr. Bradbury may fairly be regarded as the pioneer in the 
compilation of Sunday-school books, most of the earlier ones having 
been published by him, and largely supplied from his fertile brain. 


So, too, in psalmody. He wrote many excellent tunes, several of | 
which are favorites to this day, the best praof of their excellence. 


Among the many ‘‘tune books” he wrote, or rather, edited, several 
in conjunction with Drs. Root and Hastings, were the ‘“‘ Shawm,”’ the 
*‘ Jubilee,” and others now rarely found in church choir libraries. 
One of his latest efforts was ‘‘ Sweet Hour of Prayer,’’ whose words 
and music, fitly allied, have rendered it one of the most popular 
among the Moody and Sankey publications. Mr. Bradbury, in the 
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later years of his life, became interested in the piano business, as one 


of the firm of Lighte, Newton & Bradbury, and, in his various enter- 
prises, accumulated a handsome competence. He lived for many 
years at Orange, N. J., where he was much beloved as a good citizen 
and true Christian gentleman. He was nearly six feet in height, 
and his unusually red hair and blue spectacles always made him a 
conspicuous figure. Though not a great composer, he wrote much ex 
cellent sacred music, and may be said to be the originator of the 
smaller oratorios, such as Esther, etc. He was of an unusually pleas 
ant disposition, the idol of his child pupils, and his funeral at Orange 
was attended by thousands who had known and loved him. 


THOMAS HASTINGS. 


Mr. Hastings will best live in the memery of lovers of hymn tunes 
by “‘ Ortonville,”’ ‘‘ Retreat,’’ and ‘‘ Fountain,” the former of which, 
published in the earlier life of the composer, still retains its place, 
more especially among the Methodist denominations. Mr. Hastings 
became associated about 1845, with Lowell Mason, in the publica 
tion of ‘‘ tune books,”’ and after that date was a frequent contributor 
to his own and other publications. His writings are of a gentle 
tender nature, and breathe the pure, religious sentiment which was 
characteristic of the man. His personal appearance was peculiar 
He was an Albino, always wearing blue spectacles, with long, white 
hair like spun glass, and fully six feet two inches in height. His 
nearsightedness made it necessary for him always to hold the book 
he was using close to his eyes, and, upon one occasion he entirely 


upset the gravity of an entire audience by walking bodily into a 
pulpit lamp, and nearly setting his venerable head on fire. He was 
for many years director of the music of Dr. Hutton’s Church, facing 
Washington Parade Ground, where he directed the music of an ex- 
cellent volunteer choir. But all his music was of a subdued char 


acter, and he neither wrote nor allowed anything to be sung under 


his direction which partook of the triumphal nature which forms so 
beautiful a contrast to the more tender strains of worship, He left 
one son, a Presbyterian minister, now preaching in New York 


LOWELL MASON. 


Lowell Mason came to New York from Boston in 1854, to take 
charge of the music in the church of Rev. J. W. Alexander, which 
then occupied the present site of Arnold, Constable & Co.'s store on 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. But the old gentleman did 
not make a success there. The people demanded something later 
than his rather antiquated ways, and though he afterward wrote 
*“Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ which is now a musical household 
word, he found the surroundings uncongenial, and went back to 
Boston. When Dr. Mason first became identified with sacred musi 
in that city, music was in its infancy, and he d>serves the thanks of 
all church-going people for his efforts in its Uchalf. He publish: d 
the “‘Boston Academy's Collection of Music,’ which is, probably, 
taking it all in all, the best church music book for general use ever 
published in this country, and followed it by the ‘‘ Carmina Sacra,’ 
which was but a revised edition of the former work, and afterward 
by the ‘New Carmina Sacra.’’ Dr. Mason was not an origina! 
writer in any sense of the word. The tune ‘Ariel’ is merely an 
adaptation of a few phrases from Mozart's sonatain F. ‘* Hamburg 
is an excerpt from a Gregorian chant, and any one conversant with 
music can readily trace the source of Mason's many tunes. He 
avoided elaborate harmonies and awkward intervals, and thereby 


rendered his music easy for congregational services. He deserves 
great credit, however, for his earnest labors and for his pioneer work 
in the good cause. His son. William Mason, is well known as one 
of our best resident classic pianists. These gentlemen, of whom we 
have been speaking, ali did their work faithfully in their lifetime, and 
have gone to their reward. Well may we believe with the Psalmist 
that— 


“As well the singers, as the players upon instruments, shall be there 





— - 


FOR AN ANDANTE OF MENDELSSOHN’S. 


There’s a mist upon the river, and a ripple on the lake, 
And a cold and warning shiver runs along the heathery break. 
The wind awakes all raging, and the rain begins to fall, 


But we’ll wait the storm’s assuaging—is not heaven above us 


There’s a gloom upon the valley, and a silence on the hill, 
While adown the arch of midnight, lo! the white stars wander st 
But the winds arise together, and the shadows backward fall. 


See! there’s dawn upon the mountains, and there’s heaven above us all 


Miss MULOCK. 
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We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Visiror, to hold good for a dimited time only. 

'o each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes. 

It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume of vocal or 
instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 fer 
volume. Address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


A Happy New YEAR! 


THE baton was first used in 


Spohr, 


England by 


in 1820, at a Philharmonic Concert in 


London. 


Iv is not generally known that Mendelssohn 


wrote operas, ‘* Die Beiden Pedagogen” was 


composed by him in 1821. 

Mrs. H. S. JOHNSON, of Prof. A. N. 
Johnson, the well known author and conductor, 
died 


ber 15th. 


wife 


at his residence in Chester, N. J., Decem- 


PLATO’s advice to members of his republic is 
apropos to our discussion of musical papers, 
etc. ‘* Choose everywhere and at all times the 


best of what is possible.” 


Jenny Linp GOLDSCHMIDT is one of the 
faculty of the College of Music at Albert Hall, 
London, and is said by the directors of the in- 
stitution to be a most devoted teacher and the 
idol of her pupils. 


THE music teacher who wants to keep up 
with the procession must take a musical paper, 
else he will fall behind and the elephant will 
step on him. The general public (the afore- 
said elephant) is getting to be so well informed 
on musical subjects that it is now very dis- 


criminating in its choice of musical instructors. 








A real live, wide-awake teacher will never !et 
the public get ahead of him in information and 


knowledge concerning his own profession. 


WiTH this number the VisIToR begins its 
14th volume. Since our last issue our pub- 
lishers have received applications for the Vis- 
Those 


who wish to preserve complete volumes of the 


ITOR at the rate of about thirty per day. 


paper should subscribe early, as at the present 
rate back numbers will be soon exhausted and 


cannot be replaced. 


Lorp BACON, 


and States,”’ says of Tigranes, the Armenian, 


that when, being encamped upon a hill with 
400,000 men, he saw 14,000 Romans marching 
him, 


toward he made himself merry with it, 


and said, ** Yonder men are too many for an 


Ambassage and too few for a fight,’’ but before 
the sun set he found them enough to give him 
chase with infinite slaughter, From this pu- 


pils should learn to place a proper estimate 


upon all obstacles in the way of successful 
study. He who slights or underestimates a 
difficulty will always come to grief, as did 


Tigranes. 


Mr. L. C. 


and one of the Hub’s most cultured mu- 


ELson, our Boston correspond- 
ent, 
sicians, is about to make a short lecture tour 


the of the 


Musical Bureau, of Boston, Thesubjects upon 


under management Chickering 
which he will speak are ‘* History of English 
of the World,’ 


be accompanied with copious musical 


Song” and ‘ Folk-songs and 


will 
which 


illustrations. Those cities and towns 


can secure one or both of these lectures will 
indeed be fortunate, and no one interested in 


music should fail to hear Mr. Elson if the 


Op- 

portunity presents itself. 
IN our editorial, “‘Keep Up With the 
Times,” our remarks are more especially di- 


rected to musical people. Music, however, is 
so generally the topic of conversation and dis- 
cussion in society and elsewhere at the present 
time, that the non-professional is obliged to 
keep himself well informed in musical matters 
if he would converse intelligently upon them. 
A paper like the MUSICAL VISITOR is of special 
value to the amateur and non-professional, as 
it gathers from all quarters of the world the 
latest and most authentic information on all 
subjects connected with music and musical 


literature. 


THE Popular Science 
ing paragraph on ‘‘ Musical Geese.” 


Monthly has an interest- 
It says 
that a live air on a violin will sometimes get a 
On 


one occasion, at a country wedding, there was 


whole flock of geese wild with delight. 
a curious performance. After dinner a lady 
entertained the guests assembled on the lawn 
A flock of 
geese were feeding in the road just below the 
house, and with 
back with loud notes of satisfaction, 


with music from an accordion. 
outstretched necks answered 
Soon a 
white gander began dancing a lively jig, keep- 
For several min- 
utes he kept up the performance, to the great 


ing good time to the music, 


in his essay on ‘*‘ Kingdoms 
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delight of the company. 


The experiment was 


tried several times for a week or more, and the 
tones of the accordion never failed to set the 
The Monthly 
also tells of a bobolink placed in a cage with 


old gander into a lively dance. 


some canaries, which exhibited great delight 
at their singing. He did not sing himself, but 
with a peculiar cluck could always set the 
canaries singing. After a while he began to 
song, 


course of a few weeks mastered it entire. 


learn their note by note, and in the 


THE subject of Standard Pitch is receiving 
so much attention just now, that we have pre- 
pared the following table of foreign pitches as 
Of 
American pitches we believe Steinway to have 


likely to prove of interest to our readers. 


the highest, 457.2, though of this we are not 
positive : 
In 1648 the pitch of a spinet was . A 403 
In the time of Handel and Mozart. 423 
Altered by Sir Geo. Smart in 1828 to 433 
Under Sir Michael Costa (recently 
deceased), the London pitchroseto 452 
Broadwood’s pitch at = (piano 
maker, London) - 454 
Erard (Paris) 455-3 
Chappell (London) , 455-9 
Military Bands (London) about ‘ 453 
St. Paul’s rated. Se : 444 
Crystal Palace Band . . 454 
French pitch, (Band and Orchestra) 435 


Eyes and Ears, 





The Chiffonnier of Paris becomes so expert 
in his rag picking and refuse gathering, that 
it is said he can tell by merely glancing at a 
barrel or ash heap whether or no there be any 
coin or articles of value contained therein. 

We 


** Professional 


have in America what may be termed 
Finders,” Who go about the 
streets of our cities gathering up lost pocket 
The eyes of these people 


become so sharp by this kind of. training, that 


books, jewelry, etc, 


the smallest coin or jewel lying in the road- 
way or gutter is discernible by them at great 
distances, and nothing of real value ever es- 
capes them. The sailor at sea discovers a 


ship 
or ‘‘land ahead,” long before the passenger 
has any idea of its whereabouts from his own 
observation. 

The ear is also susceptible of wonderful 
training in acuteness. There are many sounds 
in nature that we never hear, because we have 
not trained our ears to catch sounds that are 
very high or very low. Many, even among 
musicians, do not perceive the harmonics of a 
tone because of a want of knowledge or train- 
ing in this direction. 

We lose much of beauty in sight and sound 
as we go through life because, as our good 
Methodist brethren would say, ‘‘ we do not 
live up to our privileges”’ in the use of our 
eyes An old-time friend of ours, 
whose theological studies were pursued in our 
native town, has most beautifully expressed 
our own views upon this subject while tfeating 
of quite a different one. He says: All the 
great truths of life are near by. The great 
discoveries of the world have not been made 
in heaven above or in the depths beneath—not 


and ears. 
























by climbing high or digging deep—but by 
finding new qualities and larger powers close 
at hand. The capacity of water to produce 
steam was just as great in the days of Abra- 
ham as in the days of Watt. The earth was as 
full of electricity in the days of Aristotle as in 
the days of Franklin. The elements of the 
electric lights were as abundant about Archi- 
medes as about Edison. It only needed the 
proper conditions for their manifestations. 
The world is full of sweet sounds and beau- 
tiful sights which only ‘want for an ear to hear 
and an eye to see. Men cross the ocean to 
hear beautiful music, and then do not hear it 
because they lack the ear for it. They go 
abroad to see beautiful sights, and then do not 
see them because they lack the taste for such 
things. Until a man is sufficiently awakened 
to enjoy the beauty of sound and sight, that is 
ever near him, he wastes his money and time 
to seek it in distant travel. The world is full 
of music to the soul which can appreciate it. 
The artist draws his inspiration from the same 
scenes through which others walk indifferent. 
Genius catches its fire where others think all 


full of 


beauty to the man who has a soul for it, and 


things cold and dead. The world is 


full of friendship to the man who is friendly. 
The 


chord in the instrument touches a chord in the 


We interpret everything by ourselves. 
heart. The beautiful form appeals to the ap- 
preciating eye. The friendly disposition finds 
a response in the friendly spirit. The won- 
derful world about us finds its counterpart in 
within Intelligence 


the wonderful world us. 


catches intelligence; beautiful conceptions 
within match beautiful conceptions without ; 
the unspoken song of the soul answers to the 
spoken song of the lips. 

Be watchful, then; 


the alert with eye and ear and soul. 


observant—ever on 
As the 


things to be revealed in eternity are greater 


be 


and ‘better than the things which we now 
enjoy, so the things of sight and sound in this 
world, which may become ours by quickened 
perception, training and culture, are grander 
and more beautiful than can ever belong to us 
without this preparation. 

‘** Eternal vigilance’ should be the motto, 
not alone of the patriot, but of the student, 
the artist and the musician. Nature reveals 
herself in all her beauty to those only who are 


her most ardent lovers. 





Keep Up With the Times. 





The time has gone by when a musician 
could afford to be an ignoramus. Musicians 
who knew nothing but their specialty were 
once as thick as huckleberries in a peck meas- 
ure. One capable of conversing with intelli- 
gence upon subjects of a general character was 
a rarity—an exception which proved the rule. 


This lack of general culture may have had | 


much to do with creating the disfavor with 
which musicians as a class have been so long 
regarded. The teacher, as well as the player, 
was, until recent years, looked down upon and 
regarded more in the light of a servant than 
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himself, was classed as an equal with those | patronage and support which all interested in 


Goethe, it is 


who sought him for his music, music should give to musical journals worthy 


true, honored himself by an association with 
Beethoven, which placed the great musician 
side by side with the great poet, but the “ pro- 
fessional ” of little to the 


court or even to the public in general, apart | 


of the name. 


Her Majesty’s Opera. 


was but account 
Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s season of Her Majes- 
ty’s Opera will begin at Drury Lane, London, 
on Saturday, June 6, 1885, on which occasion 
Madame Adelina Patti will appear in one of her 
popular characters. Madame Patti, besides 
her more familiar repertory, will appear during 
the twelve nights for which she is engaged 
Norina in **Don Pasquale,’’ as Maria in ‘‘ La 
as Ninetta in ‘‘ La 
“Cri 


from services rendered, for which they were 
paid as one paid his butcher or baker. 

We, of course, rejoice that the musician is 
beginning to be recognized as a man and 
Those who, by industry and culture, 


as 


brother. 


have risen to usefulness and prominence in the . , — 
Figlia del Reggimento, 


Gazza Ladra,”’ and as Annetta in Ricci’ 
pino e la Comare.”’ 

| For Madame Christine 
‘*La Juive,” which has 1 

London for many years, will be revived, and 
Signor Tamagno, a tenor of European renown, 


world, are now the friends of both the princes 
i 


and the public. The musician, other things 


Nilsson, Halevy 


} 


being equal, is now the peer of any person in 
been h 


ot eard in 


the land. The most cultured society opens its 


doors to him. It is possible now for a musi- 


cian to be “ invited out”’ on his own merits as | has, it is understood, been engaged to play 

a man, and not as formerly, for the sake of | Eleazar. Madame Nilsson will likewise ap 

his fiddle, which he was usually requested to | P&4! for the first time here as Leonora in 
5 ** Fidelio,” and also as Elsa in “ Lohengrin 


be sure to bring with him. as Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,’’ and in other of he 


This change in public sentiment is due to | celebrated characters, Mr. Mapleson also 
the increased intelligence of the man. In | credited with the intention to produce M 
these days of daily prints and monthly maga- | Massenet’s opera ‘‘Manon” in the original 
i h i rt | k i | French version, as performed at the Par 
zines, the musician who does not keep poste¢ Opera Comique. Madame Marie Roze will 
as to what is going on about him and outside | create the part of Manon, when she will be 


supported by M. Talazac as Des Grieux 
Another important engagement wil 


of his little world, might as well ‘‘hang up his | 
| of Miss Emma Nevada. Miss Nevada will 
| } sf 
| 
| 


fiddle the 
granted by the present abode of the respected 


. ’ be that 
and his bow” and seek seclusion be tl 


shortly follow the troupe to America, and 
Drury Lane she will create the titular char 
ter in M. Delibes’s Opera Comique ‘‘ Lak 


a strong cast including Madame Scalchi as Me 


Uncle Ned, whose words we have just quoted. 
Music teachers, of all others, should know me,” 


what is going on in the great world. They 


hould f 1 of wi ' ika, M. Talazac as Geraldo, and Signor de An 
sh Z srs are doing , . Pigg. 

phate ee-| iy OTmMee OF what m 1ers are Going iM | na as Nilakantha. Miss Nevada will also Ap- 
the profession elsewhere. They should know pear in M. Gounod’s “ Mireille,” and in othe: 


works. 
It is early to speak of the composition of the 
The list of sopranos will probably 
I | 


of the new works that are constantly being | 


written and performed. They should study | 
m: company. 


om eee arene of presenting musical truth; include the names of Mesdames Adelina Patti, 
the new devices in teaching ; should watch the Christine Nilsson, and Marie Roze, Madlle. 
discussions on theoretical points by the lead- | Dotti, and three debutantes, viz., Miss Emma 
. ore lews » . 1] ] ‘ 
ing men in the profession. They should read Nevada, Mdlle. Maria \..velli, and Mdlle. Ida 
. Riccetti. The contralios will be Madame 
| 


the experiences of other teachers, as prepared | ¢, aichi, Madame Demeric-Lablache, and two 


for the public prints. In short, should keep | newcomers, Mdlle. Emma Steinbach (of whom 
| great things are expected) and Mdlle. Saruggia 
The tenors will probably be Signori Tamagno, 
Talaza, Nicolini, Rinaldini, Cardinali, Bassetti, 
Bieletto, and Vicini, the last debutants 
The baritones will be Signori de Anna, Pruetti, 
Vaselli, and Pasqualis; and the basses Signori 
Cherubini, Minni, Vaschetti, and Caracciolo 
There is, however, little doubt that before the 
full prospectus of the Drury Lane 

published in May next the list of male artists, 


7 
wi 


posted as to all that is transpiring in the world 


that is in any way related to their art. 


How is this to be done? The daily papers Sane 


are devoting more and more space to musical 
matters, but they can note but little of what 
is really necessary for a musician to know. 
The only way is for him to take a distinctively 


season 15S 


musical magazine, one wholly devoted to the 


interests of the art—one that ‘‘ means busi- | and particularly of baritones and basses, 
be considerably revised. 


ness.’”” He wants no slip-shod, shears and 


> 


Good Company. 








paste-pot paper, or one filled with dry jokes and 
A musician worthy the 


kind of 


should 


doubtful witticisms. 


name has no time to waste on this 


questionable reading. He wants and 


The Visiror feels especially honored by the 
have a clean, thoughtful, carefully prepared 


kindly feelings and good will which prompte: 
the following note. Mr. Kirkpatrick is well 
known as a teacher, conductor and composer, 
and words of commendation coming from one 
of so much musical culture and intelligence 


paper, that will help him in his work and make 
him better and more intelligent for the reading 


of it—one that will broaden his views and 


culture his mind, While many of the musical | are encouraging and stimulative. We are in 
mohthlies are entirely unworthy the name, | daily receipt of notes of similar import 
there are in America a few eminently deserving PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16, 1884. 


DEAR VISITOR :—Your company has been so 
much enjoyed during the past year that I am 
resolved to have you continue calling upon us, 
and herewith enclose subscription for 1885. 
Wishing you all possible success, 

I remain most truly, etc., 
Wa. J. KIRKPATRICK. 


the recognition and support of every musical 
student, teacher and amateur. Public testi- 
mony at home and abroad has placed the 
MUSICAL VISITOR at the head of the list, small 
though it is, and without egotism we most 
cordially invite comparison and a share of the 





anything else. Very few, not even Beethoven 




























































































City Wotes. 


Among the pupils who will visit Cincinnati 
to study with Mr, Howard during the holidays 
are no less than four professional teachers of 


voice, 


J. W. Forbes, well known to our readers by 
his scientific articles on musical subjects, had 
his new Magnificat performed in this city on 
Christmas day. 


Mr. D. B. Towner, one of our local teachers, 
did good service at the Christian Convention, 
ably assisting Mr. MacGranahan with both 
baton and voice. 


Col. Ward Nichols, who has been 
South for his health, was called home by the 
death of his friend, Reuben Springer, but has 
returned again to Asheville, N. C., where he 
will spend the winter. 


Geo, 


Mr, Andrew J. Boex, for the past four years 
organist of Holy Trinity Church on West Fifth 
Street, will take charge of the organ at St. 
Xavier’s Church January 6, 1885, and will be 
assisted by an efficient solo quartet and chorus, 


Arthur Mees is hard at work carrying out 
his plan for the perfecting of the May Festival 
Chorus, The training classes are working ad- 
mirably and the good results are already mani- 
fested in the improved churus work in the 
** Messiah.” 


The editor enjoyed a pleasant call from Mr. 
and Mrs. MacGranahan during their visit to 
this city last month in connection with the 
Moody meetings. Their singing gave great 
satisfaction and was a prominent feature of all 
the services. 

At the Musical Club Rooms are given during 
each season some of the most charming per- 
formances imaginable, On the evening of 
the 29th ult. Mr. Baeten’s Prize Quartet in 
B minor, Op. 46, and his Duo Brillante Con- 
certante for viola and violoncello were ele- 
gantly performed, 


The Christmas performance of the “ Messiah”’ 
comes off just as the VISITOR goes to press, 
and we are obliged to defer any detailed ac- 
count of it. We can say that every prepara- 
tion has been made to make the performance 
a musical success, and we hope that the people 
of the city will see to it that it is also a pecuni- 
ary one. 


Merkel, the famous German student of voice, 
and Donders, a scientific Hollander, are the 
only ones reported who have been able to pro- 
duce two tones of voice at different degrees of 
pitch at the same instant. John Howard, the 
voice teacher, has succeeded in sounding two 
tones, either a twelfth or an octave apart, and 
so distinctly that both of them can be heard in 
an adjoining room. 


Dr. Frederic Louis Emmert, some of whose 
reminiscences of Beethoven appeared in the 
VIsITOR a short time ago, is dead, at the age 
of 77. Hecame to America in 1840 and has 
been a resident of Cincinnati since that time. 
He was perhaps the only man in this country 
who could boast of an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with Beethoven, and had a fund of 
anecdotes about the great musician. 


The Apollo Club gave a concert at the beau- 
tiful Odeon, December 4th, assisted by Mr. L, 
E. Jacobsohn, violin, and Mr. Armin W. 
Doerner, piano. Mr. Louis Ehrgott, accom- 
panist. The club shows marked improvement 
at each appearance, both in quality of tone and 
taste in expression. Mr. Foley’s baton seems 
to have absolute control over the club and the 
unevenness of earlier performances have dis- 
appeared. The concert was very enjoyable 
throughout. Mr, Jacobsohn never played 
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better and Mr. Doerner contributed not a little 
to the evening’s entertainment. 


Among the churches that had special musical 
services on Christmas morning was the Church 
of Our Savior, Mount Auburn. Mr. Fenton 
Lawson, the organist, has a very excellent 
double quartet choir as follows: Sopranos, 
Misses Corienne Moore and Lucy Pickard; 
altos, Miss Emma Holle and Miss Van Vor- 
dreggen; tenors, A. Palmer, Jr., and Mr. Pogue; 


bassos, A. F. Maish and B. Bartlett. The fol- 
lowing was the program: 
Sanctus—(From Messe Solenelle). ... . Ch. Gounod 


Venite, first tone 
Gloria in Excelsis 


Te At pan by D. Buck). . . . Schumann 
DE a a 6 i aes es 6.8 8 Dr. G. M. Garrett 
Anthem—“ Sing, O Heavens”. ....... B. Tours 
Hymn—* Songs of Praise,”’ etc. . . Geo. E. Whitin 
Offertory—Noel (Christmas Song). .. Ch. Gouno 


Soprano solo, with ‘cello obligato played by Signor 
Mattioli. 


> 


The Professor’s Trip to New Mexico. 





** El Burro es un grande cantador, Senior !”” 

“* Ha! Ha! Ha! Si! cavalliero! un grande 
cantador!”’ 

‘* What on earth did that fellow say to you ?” 
I asked of my friend, as we strolled up the 
main street of Las Vegas, New Mexico, taking 
in the town, 

‘* He said,” answered my companion, “that 
his burro (donkey) was a grand singer.”’ 

‘* Well, he is correct on that subject,” I re- 
plied, as I turned to watch the swarthy, black- 
haired Mexican riding down the street on his 
long-eared steed, not much larger than a Texas 
jack rabbit. 

Though he was a “little”? donkey, I assure 
you he was ‘‘loud” as to his voice, and it is 
well that he was, for his musical notes made 
the welkin ring and saved his indolent rider 
the trouble of crying out his wares, which were 
New Mexican cabbages and turnips. 

The burro or donkey takes the place of the 
Cincinnati tin horn and the huckster’s voice, 
out there in New Mexico, so that whenever his 
kazoo notes are heard in the street, the house- 
keeper knows that the morning market is near. 
The cries are not varied to suit the articles 
sold, as they are in our civilized cities, as all 
the donkeys have their voices keyed on ‘* C.” 
Here you can see another wise dispensation of 
Providence, for the only vegetables sold on the 
street are cabbages and turnips. e od 

Before I say anything more about Las Vegas 
I will go back a little bit and tell you how to 
get there. If you are going to New Mexico 
with the intention of staying, when you reach 
Kansas City, Mo., my advice is for you either 
to stop right there and go no farther or to take 
the first return train, called, I believe, the 
**Cannon Ball,” and be shot back into the 
‘*States”’ again with dynamite velocity. 

But if you are only going on a pleasure ex- 
cursion, just to see the country, I say ‘* go”’ by 
all means. At Kansas City ask some intelli- 
gent human being to interpret for you the fol- 
lowing recttative of the uniformed idiot of a 
R. R. official in the Union Depot, ‘‘A-a-a-a-// 
*b0-0-0-d A-a-a-ch-s-0-0-n to-0-0-p-e-e- Ka-sa-a-nt 
f-e-e-e R-a-a-l-R-0-0-0-0-d," and if the person in- 
terrgated happens to be an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of ‘‘ grand opera,” he will tell you that 
the zdzot means for you to take the ‘*Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rail Road,” if you are 
going to New Mexico. 

Jump aboard, and if you can afford a “ Pull- 
man” you will be prepared to take in the 
scenery and enjoy your oftum cum dignitate at 
the same time, but if you go as an emigrant 
you will have to rough it. 

Twelve hours out from Kansas City you 
strike the out-croppings of the desert country, 
and before you leave the state of Kansas and 
enter Colorado you are in the midst of a howl- 
ing wilderness of sand, the monotony of the 














level country only being relieved by the ap- 
pearance of prairie dogs, cayotes, shy antelopes, 
and ‘buffaloes’ grazing in the distance, 
which always turn out to be imaginary buffa- 
loes on coming nearer to them—for they are 
cattle, 


At La Junta (pronounced ‘*Lah Hoontah’’) 
in Colorado you obtain your first glimpse of 
the Rocky Mountains, and as you approach , 
Trinidad you see evidences of Mexican civili- 
zation, that is mud houses (called ‘*Adobes”’), 
and women and children running herds of 
goats around wheat stacks to tramp out the 
grain, which is afterwards winnowed by tossing 
it into the air, the amateur cyclones of the 
country readily carrying off the chaff. Itis a 
grand sight to see these things, even if this is 
the nineteenth century, the era of railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, steam- 
boats and steam threshers, and the country in 
which they are to be seen is the United States 
of America. 

Leaving Trinidad, up the mountains you go, 
until near the top the train suddenly shoots 
into a tunnel and in a few moments rushes out 
of it into the Territory of New Mexico. 

After crossing the Raton Pass, the grade 
of the railroad is a gradual decline to Las 
Vegas, the largest city in the Territory, which 
I will proceed to describe. 

Las Vegas (The Meadows) contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are 
Mexicans, Indians, Half-breeds and Spaniards, 
the remaining one-fourth being Americans. It 
has had its ‘* boom,” and therefore boasts of 
gas works, one street railway, and, what it 
could not do without, a truly grand system 
of water works. It is divided into two towns, 
East and West Las Vegas, by the small river 
Gallinas (Gy-ee-nas}. West Las Vegas is mostly 
populated by the natives of the Territory, while 
the greater portion of the Americans live in 
East Las Vegas. Both towns possess many 
good substantial store houses, in which a fine 
business must have been carried on during the 
‘*boom.”” The only things booming there 
now are the eating and boarding-houses, The 
bill of fare is ‘* canned goods” and * cabbage 
and turnips.” There are four papers pub- 
lished in the city, two dailies and two weeklies, 
and they manage to keep the political pot a- 
’bilin. It takes two Persons to make a politi- 
cal speech out there, an American and a Mexi- 
can interpreter, who stands by his side and 
translates his words for the benefit of the na- 
tives. It is amusing to see them both trying to 
save the country at one and the same time. 

There are three educational institutions in 
Las Vegas —the College, the Academy, and the 
Female Seminary. Perhaps I ought to have 
said there were four and included in the list 
the ‘* Skating Rink,” which I believe is the 
best patronized of all the number, by both 
young and old, 

Musically speaking, Las Vegas is a little 
‘*new,” but in a few years it will be fully up 
to the mark. Mr. Marcellino, a courteous 
Italian, has a large music store and keeps con- 
stantly on hand a stock of good instruments 
and sheet music at reasonable prices. A Mexi- 
can band often discourses fair music on the 
Plaza during the moonlit nights. ° - 

Two things I heard during my sojourn in 
Las Vegas I shall never forget. One was the 
beautiful young lady—I wish I could recall her 
name, she was an artiste—who played so 
sweetly and gracefully upon the Italian harp 
one night at a reception given to Father 
Persone, President of the College, and the 
other was the salutation of the Mexican on his 
burro-load of cabbage and turnips, ‘‘Z/ Burro 
es un grande cantador.”’ F. L. B. 
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“This is a disagreeable duty,” said the 
European tourist, as he ponied up to the Cus- 
tom house. 























Concerts, Conventions Ete, 


J. A. Carson and pupils, of Medora, IIl., 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert Nov, 14, 
at which music of a good order was tastefully 
performed. 


Wm. A. May conducted two concerts of a 
miscellaneous character at the First Baptist 
Church, Caldwell, N. J., December 4 and 17. 
The programs were well selected and effect- 
ively performed. 


C. C. Case conducted concerts in November 
and December, at Ridgeville, O, Huntsburg, 
O, Orland, Ind, (where his friend Bliss used 
to conduct conventions), Greenville, Pa., Flint, 
Mich., and Claridon, O. 


Mr. H. A. Lewis conducted a performance 
of Bradsbury’s Cantata ‘* Esther the Beautiful 
Queen,” at Jefferson, O., Dec. 11 and12, The 
work was given with full scenic accompani- 
ment, and costumes, tableaux, etc. 


A massed recital by the pupils of the Neave 
Music School, Salisbury, N. C., took place in 
the school room, December 12. A somewhat 
lengthy program was given, introducing a 
great variety of vocal and instrumental music. 


On the evening of December 9, a very pleas- 
ant musicale was given by Miss Iola A. Wight, 
of Niles, O., at the residence of Mrs. Scott Bon- 
nell, Youngstown, O. She proposes tolocate in 
Youngstown and we bespeak for her a kindly 
welcome. 


We were sorry to refuse an invitation to be 
present at the dedication of the Warner Hall, 
the new home of the Conservatory of Music at 
Oberlin, The dedicatory exercises occurred 
December 20, and consisted of addresses and 
vocal and instrumental music. 


We have the program of a very fine class of 
music performed at a concert under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Alice Ladd, organist, but no 
mention of the place of performance is given. 
Will our friends who send us programs be par- 
ticular to indicate the location of the concerts? 


T. J. Donthitt, of Beaver Falls, Pa., since 
the beginning of the fall season, has held suc- 
cessful Conventions and Institutes at the fol- 
lowing places, all in Pa; Grant City, 4 weeks; 
Rose Point, 2 weeks; Harlansburg, 2 weeks; 
Portersville, 2 weeks; burg, 4 weeks, 
and returned to Rose Point December 4, for 
three weeks. 





Music in Boston. 

Clubs are trumps. All of Boston’s musical 
clubs have been heard from. Since the Cecilia 
Concert, the Apollo and Boylston clubs have 
also opened the season successfully. The 

APOLLO CLUB 


started in Dec, 3rd, at Music Hall, with a pro- 
gram of much merit, and it had the assistance 
of an orchestra in some of the larger numbers. 
The most ambitious works given were Bruch’s 
‘*Salomis ” (double chorus), Esser’s ‘- Maho- 
mets Song,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Morning” and 
Randegger’s ‘* Forge Scene.”’ Esser’s work 
pictures a tiny spring broadening gradually in- 
to a majestic river, and, of course, this affords 
an opportunity of leading gradually to a splen- 
did climax. This has been taken full advan- 
tage of by the composer, and was admirably 
brought out in the singing of the club. Ran- 
degger’s work is full of sensational orchestra- 
tion, and this at times was too heavy for the 
voices of the club. It introduces every kind 
of crashing and banging and is a sort of com- 
promise between Barnum’s circus band and a 
St.-Saens rhapsody. Of course, as it is a tone 
picture of a boiler factory, or brass foundry 
(see Schiller’s poem for further particulars) the 
piccolo, bass drum, cymbals, etc., etc., havea 








right to hold high carnival, but I should not 
like too much of this musical forgery. 

For sweeter music the club gave two love- 
songs or serenades, and gave them with the 
greatest beauty of finish, and in more florid 
work they sang two English glees, ‘Strike, 
Strike the Lyre,” (they are very athletic and 
combative—these Apollos), and “ Hail, Smiling 
Morn.” 
able one, and the program was well contrasted 
throughout. 

THE BOYLSTON CLUB 


geve its opening concert for the season, at 
usic Hall, December 12. A fine program was 
presented, of which every part was enjoyable 
except Schumann’s ‘Page and Princess.” 
This is by no means one of the best of Schu- 
mann’s works, and the soloists were often per- 
plexed by the changing rhythms, and went 
through them as gingerly as if they were tread- 
ing on eggs. The third part, however, was 
more effective than the rest of the work. 
Franz’s **‘ May Song ” was admirably sung by 
a mixed chorus, and, the female chorus sang 
with fine effect in Brahm’s ‘* Death of Trenar”’ 
but did not reach this pitch of excellence in its 
other numbers. The program was rather light 
in its general character, but did not become 
trivial in any part, and the constant encores 
proved the concert to be a popular success 
with a large and fashionable audience. 


THE MUSICAL LECTURES 

goon with regularity. Mr. Lang analyzes the 
great Symphonies with success every Thurs- 
day. Prof. J. K. Paine gives an historical lec- 
ture every Saturday, Last week he brought 
his audience down to De Lassus, Ockinghem, 
and the other defunct gentlemen of the Flem- 
ish school. The Boston girl can now discourse 
learnedly about all the old composers and if 
they put them a few centuries out of their 
proper place it is because the historical date 
tree hasn’t had time to take root yet. 
At the New England Conservatory of Music 
lectures take place about every day. Messrs. 
Apthorp, Emery and Elson, dealing out the 
mental pabulum as required. A superb cho- 
rus has been organized at this institution by 
Prof, Sherwin whom many of your readers are 
acquainted with. The hall presents a most 
animated appearance when the lecture or cho- 
rus classes assemble. By the way, not every 
gathering here is strictly classical and educa- 
tional ; I have seen some highly humorous and 
jolly entertainments given by the students 
when their hours of practice were over. 

All work and no pla 

Makes Jacka dull boy 

And what is true of Jack is also true of Gill, I 
suppose, and although a pianist’s chief work is 
to play, I suppose, that these hours of recrea- 
tion fill a most useful place in keeping the stu- 
dents from wearing themselves out. 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Go steadily on, but I begin to get querulous at 
the make-up of the programs. It is the old 
German masters, and the old German masters, 
and then, by way of change—the old German 
masters. I want a little of the French School 
mixed in, a splice of St,-Saens’ sensationalism, 
of Berlioz’s coloring, of Bizet’s grace. But 
more than all I lift up my voice for the Ameri- 
can muse, 

There have been worthy orchestral works 
composed on this side of the Ocean, and it is 
the duty of the orchestra to bring them forth. 
But I can pay hearty tribute to Mr. Gericke’s 
conducting. If I except the Overture to the 
Magic Flute and the Funeral March of the 
Heroic Symphony, both of which suffered by 
being taken too fast, I can say that he has given 
us some of the best orchestral readings we 
have ever had in Boston, notably of the over- 
tures to ‘‘ Freischutz”’ and to ‘*Tannhauser.”’ 
For which he deserves the thanks of the public 
and hereby receives the recognition of 
PROTEUS. 
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The concert was to me a very enjoy- | 








Reuben R. Springer. 





BORN 1800, DIED 13854. 


The noble hearted and generous man whose 
name heads this notice was called over to the 
unseen life Wednesday morning, Decembe! 


10, 1884, full of years, and loved and honors 
as few men have been. 

The musical people, not only of Cincinnati, 
but of the whole country, have reason to r 
joice in the thoughtfulness of Mr. Springer in 
inaugurating enterprises which have so largely 
contributed to the advancement of music in 
America, for although the great Music Hall 
was a gift to the city of his residence, the e1 
couragement given to the cause of musi 
been far beyond merely local interest. Hi 
donations to the College of Music have now 
placed it in the ranks of endowed institutions 
The beautiful Odeon, the concert hal! of the 
college, was his latest benefaction to that inst 
tution, apart from the legacies mentioned in 
his will. Our last meeting with Mr. Spri 
was at the Odeon, at the first Phill 
concert, which he seemed much to enjoy 

Mr. Springer’s gifts to Music Hall, the Ex 
position Buildings, and other prominent pul 
lic purposes are recorded as follows 
Original Subscription to Music Hall $1 MM) 
Additional (November, 1875) . . 2 
Additional (April, 1877)... . 

Additional (January, 1878).. . 

To Organ Fund. .... : 0,00 
Premium for Carving. . rr cL 
Art Museum Fund... . : : 
Exposition Buildings .. . 0), 008 
New Building, College of Music . 15, 
To the Odeon. . a about 
College of Music endowment 

To move the Post Office to Eden Park 


Mr. Springer, in his will, gives to the College 
of Music 1,000 shares of Pittsburg, Ft. Wayn: 
and Chicago Railroad stock, which yield ut 
$7,000 per year. The Art Museum Association 
gets $20,000 and 400 shares special guarantee: 
stock of the above road; the Music Hall A 
ciation, 750 shares special guaranteed stock 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne, and Chicago Railroa 
yielding per year about $5,250. 

Mr. Springer’s other legacies are many and 
generous, and a fitting culmination t 
cessful life, in every sense of the wor May 
he have many imitators. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





ar with a 
prose 


The January Century begins the new y« 
wealth of good things in pictures, poetry, 

which places it beyond comparison with any thing of the 
kind we have yet seen. The war histories grow in in- 
terest and importance with each issue We are sorry 
to miss from this number the interesting ‘“‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Private,” and sincerely hope that they wil 
be continued. Washington Gladden has one of his 


and 


common sence articles on ‘‘ Christianity and Popular 
Amusements,”’ which is an invaluable contribution to 
this vexed question. The serials increase in interest 
and the short stories are all good. We can not en 
merate al] the good things of Ris issue and must cor 
tent ourselves by heartily commending it to our readers 
The St. Nicholas for January holds its own and more 
too. It is full of pictures of superior merit, with letter 
press to match. E. S. Brooks begins a new series of 
sketches called “ Historic Girls.” Mr. Trowbridge 


gives a fine installment of his continued story. Edmond 
Alton continues his instructive and amusing ‘‘ Among 
the Law-Makers,” etc. The editor of the Musica 
VisiTor is represented in the January S?. Nicholas by 
a little lullaby entitled “‘ Baby Sleeps at Home.’ 


The Wide Awake for 1885 presents a prospectus of 


enticing attractions too numerous to mention here. We 
refer our readers to the publishers advertisement in 
another part of our paper A strong list of story 


writers from all parts of the country will contribute t 
the new volume. The Christmas number was a beauty 


The North American Review for January is very in 
teresting. We were most pleased with Courtney's 
“Socrates, Budda and Christ,” Bishop Huntington's 
“Vituperation in Politics,” and ‘“‘ Herschel’s 
Surveys,” by Prof. Proctor ‘‘ Froude’s Life 


lyle,"’ by Frederic Harrison is rather disenchanting 
after all. This number of the Review is exceptionally 
good 
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New York (ity. 


German opera has taken New York by storm, 
Che immense auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Opera House ts always filled, and often to over- 
flowing, at the performances. ‘Der Frei- 
schutz,’’ ‘* Tannhauser,”’ and ** William Tell ”’ 
have been given with a completeness in every 
detail that has satisfied the most exacting critic. 

Herr Staudigl, Mr. Theodore Toedt, and 
Miss Emily Winant are announced for the solo 
parts of ‘*The Messiah,” to be given by the 
Oratorio Society at Christmas. Herr Staudig] 
belongs to the Metropolitan Opera House, but 
his reputation in Germany as a concert singer 
is as great as in opera, and his recent appear- 
ance at the Symphony Concert, where he sang 
two songs by Schubert, justified the good re- 
ports that have been heard of him, 

Speaking of the first Symphony Concert, 
November 22d, reminds me of the performance 
of Liszt’s wonderful ‘Dante’ symphony, 
which closed the program. The pictures it 
presented resembled Berlioz’s “ Faust”’ in vivid- 
, and the chorus of female voices at the 
end of the work in a Magnificat recalled the 
conclusion of ‘* Faust” and the chorus of angels. 

Che Trio Club, consisting of Messrs, Bernard 
Boekelman (piano), Reinhardt Richter (violin), 
and Adolf Hartdegen (cello), continues this 
winter its series of soirees, and includes a 
matinee in its scheme, The club will use the 
pretty little concert hall of the Metropolitan 
Opera House on these occasions, the first of 
which is December 16th, in commemoration of 
Jeethoven’s birthday. Only selections from 
this composer will appear on the programme. 

A concert in which the fashionable as well 
as the musical element was marked in the 
audience was that given by Mrs. Anna Bulkley 
Hills at Chickering Hall on the 6th of Dec. 
Mrs, Hills’is a favorite singer and her concert 
broughttogethera numerous audience. Among 
the artists who assisted her were Miss Ella 
Earle (soprano), Mr, Ovide Musin (violinist), 
Mr. Theodore Toedt (tenor), and Mr. Franz 
Remmertz (baritone), 


hess 


The program of the second concert in the 
Novelty Series, which Mr, Frank van der 
Stucken has undertaken, was of such an extra- 
ordinary character that I transcribe it entire: 
Concert Overture, by August Klughardt; 
Symphony in D major, by Giovanni Szambati; 
Romance for Violin, by Gustav Hollander; 
Ball Scene, by Pierre Benoit; Love Scene from 
‘*The Seven Mortal Sins,” by Albert von 
Goldschmidt; Spanish Rhapsody, by Emanuel 
Chabrier; Second Concerto, by Saint-Saens. 

With the exception of the latter work, which 
has been played here twice before, the pro- 
gram was new in this country, although the 
composers are among the most respected and 
popular music writers abroad, The only flaw 
that could be picked in the program was 
that the weight of newness was a little heavy. 
Che ultimate good of the enterprise will be 
reflex in forcing the Symphony and Philhar- 
monic Societies to ve less conservative, and to 
provide the modern classical works for their 
1udiences as well as the older masterpieces. 
Mr. Ovide Musin was the violinist of the even- 
ing, and his skillful playing, although lacking 
in fine sentiment, -was well received. Mr. 
\lexander Lambert, a young pianist, played 
the Saint-Saens’ concerto with breadth. Miss 
Dossert and Messrs. Hilliard and Remmertz 
sang the ‘‘ Love Scene” with a small chorus 
of men from the Arion Society. The concert 
took place December 6th, and created almost 
unexampled praise for such a new undertaking. 

The Symphony Society’s second concert, 
December 20th, has a good program prom- 
ised: Symphony (Scotch), Mendelssohn; Over- 
ture (Roman Carnival), Berlioz; Schumann, 
Schubert, Rubinstein, Songs; Air from 
‘*Faust,”” Spohr. Mr, Carl Faelten comes 


from Boston to play the piano part of a Beetho- 
ven concerto, and a soprano from the Metro- 

politan Opera House will be the singer, 
At the Piitharmonic Society’s concert, Dec. 
3th, Beethoven’s Overture, ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ 
Richard Strauss’ Symphony in F minor (new), 
Volkmann’s Violoncello Concerto, and Schu- 
mann’s Third Symphony made up the pro- 

gram. Mr. Fritz Giese was the soloist. 

A. M. K. 





Brignoli. 


Pasquilino Brignoli, the well known tenor 
died at New York Oct. 30. He came to this 
country in 1856, under the management of 
Maurice Strakosch, and was the first Manrico 
to sing in New York in ‘La Trovatore.” 
His voice, which at that time was remarkable 
for its quality, and his method, which was the 
purest Italian, together made him instantly 
popular, To these qualifications he added a 
handsome face, and for a long time he was the 
pet of the town, He sang with all the great 
singers who for fifteen years came after him, 
and was the tenor in successive seasons at the 
New York Academy of Music. He was born 
in Naples sixty years ago, where he studied 
law. He afterward went to Paris, where he 
gave his attention to music and made his 
operatic debut, with but moderate success. 
It was not until he came to America that he 
achieved anything like fame. About four- 
teen years ago he married Isabella McCul- 
lough in Canada, who died about six years 
ago. Sig. Brignoli had been singing with the 
Emma Abbott English Opera Company for 
the past three years. He made his debut as 
an English singer in the ‘* Bohemjan Girl.” 
Few singers have enjoyed a greater popularity 
in this city. He wasa great favorite with a 
large and fashionable circle, who were always 
delighted to entertain him. In his life he was 
somewhat eccentric, intensely superstitious 
and an unreasonable disbeliever in the mo- 
dern school of music. He will long be remem- 
bered as one of the last and best of the rapid- 
ly disappearing school of Italian vocalists. 


—— 


“The Great Mogul.” 


M. Audran’s opera was produced at the 
Comedy on November 17th. It would seem 
that the supply of even French comic opera 
were running short. ‘* The Great Mogul” was 
written eight or nine years ago, and was then 
produced at Marseilles, under the title of “ The 
Serpent Charmer,’’ Both Miss Lillian Russell 
and Madame Dolaro have sung the chief part 
in the United States. The opera has recently 
been produced in Paris, where, on the spacious 
stage of the Gaite, it is mounted as a /eferie or 
spectacle. For London extra music has been 
composed, but the interpolations are chiefly 
drawing-room ditties, it is believed by hands 
other than those of M. Audran. The music is 
for the most part poor, and is even devoid of 
that jingling tune which in opera douffe passes 
for genuine melody. 

In adapting the French libretto, Mr. Farnie 
has certainly not improved it. In the French 
the traveling drawer of teeth and the pretty 
serpent charmer are brother and sister. In the 
English they are cousins and lovers. In the 
French a great deal more is made of the plot 
devised by the Princess Bengaline, who is heir 
to the throne, should the young Mogul not re- 
tain h‘s virtue, and thereby keep unspotted the 
milk-white pearls. When the fens become 


black he will have succumbed to temptation, 





and must loose his inheritance. By changing 
| the pearls the princess has, therefore, every- 
thing to gain, She must win a throne, and 
may also obtain a husband, It is eventually 
found, by the last will and testament of the 
| old Mogul, that the pearls {really can not 





change color, but that the expedient has been 
devised in order to secure the moral conduct of 
the young Mogul. Most of all this has dis- 
appeared from the English version, and with 
it the whole of the amusing under plot by 
which the princess so far compromises herself 
with the eccentric British officer (now trans- 
formed into a dancing Frenchman, played by 
Mr. Wyatt) that she is glad to marry him, 
The live snakes which Miss St. John han- 
dies in this opera have been condemned by 
almost every critic, and they were obviously 
distasteful to the audience. The reptiles are, 
of course, not cobras, but young boa constric- 
tors. ..Miss St. John placed one round her 
neck, and allowed its head and tail to rest upon 
her bared breast, and another was coiled round 
her arm. The spectacle was anything but 
pleasant. Miss St. John also took a tiny white 
mouse out of a box and permitted it to run up 
her bare elbow. This sight was less repulsive 
than the sngkes, although it is by no mears 
a commendable innovation to reduce the prima 
donna to the level of a piece of toasted cheese, 





‘ . 
‘Mors et Vita.” 
M. GOUNOD’s NEW WORK. 


Mr. Alfred Littleton, of Novello’s, accom- 
panied by Mr. H. R. Millward, of Birming- 
ham, having paid down the $20,000, purchase 
money for M. Gounod’s *‘ Mors et Vita,’’ took 
the precious parcel from Paris to London last 
month. The custom house authorities, as us- 
ual, closely examined the suspicious package; 
but as they found nothing more dangerous to 
the queen’s peace than a French oratorio, they 
let it pass. The full score of ** Mors et Vita”’ 
is now at Berners street, and the vocal score is 
in the hands of the engravers. 

It has already been announced that ‘* Mors 
et Vita” is in three parts, the first containing 
the whole of the ‘*Requiem Mass,” or Roman 
Catholic office for the dead, while the second 
deals with the Judgment, and the third with 
the New Jerusalem prophesied ip the Apoca- 
lypse. The whole is prefaced by a prologue, 
consisting of an orchestral movement a chorus, 
a bass solo, ‘*The Voice of Jesus,” and a 
chorus, The ‘* Requiem” contains sixteen 
numbers. The ‘Introit” and ‘ Kyrie” are 
set as a chorus, with solos for the four voices. 
It is followed by a double chorus unaccompa- 
nied. The ** Dies Ire” is choral, ‘* Quid sum 
miser,’’ for four solo voices and chorus; * Felix 
Culpa,’’ a soprano solo and chorus; ‘* Quwrens 
me,’’ a duet for soprano and contralto; ‘* Juste 
Judex,” choral; ‘* Ingemisco,” for four solo 
voices and chorus; ‘* Inter oves,’’ a tenor solo; 
and ‘*‘Confutatis” and ‘* Lacrymosa,”’ both for 
chorus and four soloists. The ‘*Offertorium” 
is set as a chorus and soprano solo; the ‘*Sanc- 
tus,’’ tenor solo and chorus; ‘Pie Jesus,” 
four solos; and “Agnus Dei,” soprano solo 
and chorus. An orchestral epilogue concludes 
this section of the work. It will be noticed 
that the contralto has no solo at all. After the 
first part the tenor has no solo, and, with the 
exception of one soprano solo, the whole of 
the rest of the oratorio is performed by the 
baritone, as representative of the Almighty, 
the chorus, and orchestra. 

The second part of the oratorio, entitled 
‘¢Death,’’ opens with an orchestral piece de- 
scriptive of the sleep of the dead. Another 
orchestral piece signifies the sounding of the 
last trumpet, and in a third orchestral piece 
the dead awake and arise. The world is now 
about to be judged, and the subject will call 
for the full strength even of M. Gounod. The 
‘Coming of the Great Judge” is a baritone 
recitative and chorus. The righteous are first 
judged, a baritone solo, chorus, and soprano 
solo being allotted to this section. A chorale 
of holy angels expresses the joy of the heavenly 














host. Then comes the judging of the con- 
demned in a stern baritone recitative, the hope- 
less chorus of the damned ending this section 
of the oratorio. 

In the third part, entitled ‘ Life,”” M. Gou- 
nod passes to pleasanter topics. An orchestral 
prelude and baritone recitative proclaim the 
**New Heaven and the New Earth,” and a 
baritone solo and chorus of angels describe the 
heavenly Jerusalem ‘‘ descending out of heaven 
from God,” the full chorus welcoming the new 
abode of bliss. Then in a baritone recitative 
and chorus is heard the ‘*Great Voice in 
Heaven,” proclaiming in an accompanied quar- 
tet there shall be ‘‘no more tears, no, more 
suffering, no more death,’’ but (in a baritone 
recitative and chorus) ‘‘all things made new.” 

chorus of angels worship the Creator, and in 
a final ** Hosanna’”’ the heavens and earth sing 
praises to the Lord, 

The ** Requiem ”’ will be sung to the Latin 
text, and it has been suggested by the sub- 
committee that the whole oratorio shall be 
sung in Latin, an English translation being 
given in the book of words, 


Musical Mopper. 


ANN DANTE 
Ann Dante was a quiet maid, 
Whose ways were rather slow ; 
And village gossips laughed and said 
She loved young A/ Lave 





Now Al he was a lively chap 
And went it with a rush, 
And tho’ a minor he mayhap 
Was full of vim and push 


His fats brought handsome rents ; 
Not sharp enough was he to woo 
A natural consequence 


Thought he, “’T won't harm any totry, 
Perhaps I'll comnt a point ; 

A thorough base ball player, I 
Will knock them out of joint 


Old slate Scale he loved her, too, 


“er 


Excitement soon affected Ann, 
A staff she had to use; 

She thought she'd die, a tonic then 
She took to cure the blues 


Now Al in tredie hid his face, 
"Twas Alto'd thin and pale ; 
His even tenor changed its dase, 

He’s living on fixe ale 


nos. P. Curiar 


A good side show—A pretty cheek. 


Can the racket Johnny makes on the old tin 
sprinkler be called A merry can music ? 


Her First SunpAy at CuurcH.—Little 
Girl: ** Nurse, please give me a penny to give 
to the organ-grinder ; he’s coming round beg- 
ging with a dish,” 


A harp made entirely of wood has been in- 
vented by two Frenchmen, strong strips of 
American fir being used for strings. The tone 
is said to be of remarkable purity. 


A bantering acquaintance of the other sex 
remarked to a woman: ‘I never heard of 
seven devils being cast out ofa man.’”’ ‘* No,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ they’ve got them yet.”’ 


Penny wise and pound foolish was the man 
who recently sent our publishers a registered 
letter containing five cents, upon which he 
paid ten cents for registration and two cents 
postage. 


** Yes, my boy, there are 53,200,000 people 
in this country, and you are only one of them 
just one. Think of that once in awhile, when 
you get to wondering what would happen to 
the world if you should die.” 


A prominent authoress says that the want of 
expression in singers is occasioned by a ‘* lack 
of vital contact from cerebrum to the grand 
ganglion of solar plexus,”’. We have always 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


had an idea that it was something of the kind, 
; but somehow could never express ourself un- 
derstandingly. 


Here is an enigma written by one of the 
great poets of England: 

I am just two and two, I am warm, I am cold, 

And the p arent of numbers that cannot be told; 

I am lawfully unlawful, a duty, a fault, 

Exceeding dear, good for nothing when bought ; 

An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 

And yielded with pleasure when taken by force 


Who was the poet and what is the answer 


? 


During Chopin’s first visit to Paris he was 
frequently invited to play in high circles, and 
upon one occasion the lady of the house hav- 
ing asked him to sit down at the grand piano- 
forte when Liszt was present, Chopin noticed 
that the piano-forte had no pedals. 

“ How unfortunate !’’ exclaimed the hostess. 
‘*They were taken away to be repaired, and 
the man has not returned them, What shall 
we do ?”’ 

Liszt laughingly replied, “If Chopin will 
play, I will be a substitute for the pedals ;’’ 
and he thereupon crawled beneath the key- 
board, and supplied the place of pedals by 
pulling the pedal wires with his hands. 


The sexton of a New York church, having 
to be away from his duties one day, got a sub- 
stitute, who was not acquainted with the con- 
gregation, and became much excited when he 
saw an old man come into one of the pews and 
raise a peculiar shaped ear-trumpet to his face. 
Springing to his side, he said something in a 
low voice ; whereupon the gentleman endeav- 
ored to raise the trumpet to his ear, but was 
prevented by the pseudo-sexton seizing his 


hand. With increasing voice and excitement 
he said: “* You mustn’t blow that horn in 
here. If you do, I shall be obliged to put you 
out!” And the good man, pocketing iis bu- 


gle, heard nothing of service or sermon. 








DE PA RT M E NT. 
Hew Music. 











VOCAL. 


My Fair Rosaleen. Song and Chorus. Words 
by Phil. Rossiter. Music by C. Walston. Picture 
title. Price. . . 40 cts 
For Orchestra (small) 25 cts 


A pleasing, easy flowing melody, wedded to good 


words. We predict for it great popularity 
Spin, Spin, (Swedish folk Song Juengst.) ae 
The Lovers. Koschat. 5 ° “** 


The Drowsy Woods. Storch 8 cts. 

The above are additions to our Apollo Club series of 
choruses and songs for male voices, as sung by che 
Apollo Ciub of Cincinnati, with great success 


When Nancy was et Teed Dough. 


Song and Chorus. Words b ohn Frazer 
Music by T. P. Westendorf. Picture title. 
vice... 80 cts 


In brown Holland : apron be stood in the kitchen, 

Her sleeves were rolled up and her cheeks were aglow, 
Her hair coiled so neatly, when I, indiscreetly, 

Stood watching while Nancy was Kneading the Dough. 

A pleasing melody, good words, and will be sure to 
take wherever sung. 


Solemn Night. Quartet. Franz Abt 30 cts 
A lovely quartet for mixed voices by this celebrated 
writer. Not difficult but requires care and expression 
A Bridal March. Song for Baritone. Words by 
Austin Dobson. Music by Henry Bickford Pas- 
more. Price . 40 cts 
A unique composition of gre: at merit, requiring good 
playing as well as singing, though neither voice part or 
accompaniment are difficult. It is a novelty 


Bella Figtia. Quartet from “ " Rigstene, aw 
65 cts 
thie cdebeuted. composition is too great a favorite to 


need further mention. This is a new edition on large 
engraved plates. 


No More. Song and Chorus by Richard Stahl 
Price 5 cts 

A beautiful song, alittle above the average in diff 
culty, and considerably so in merit. It already a 


favorite with public singers and concert troops 


is 


Good Bye, Good Bye, Papa. Song and 
Chorus Words and music by ‘1. P. Westendorf 
Price 4 ct 


The song tells its own story and is dedicated 
To her whose very life doth twine, 
About the anxious heart of mine, 

As some frail tender little vine 
lo papa’s darling Jennie 


When the Blue- ~Jays | Build. Waltz Song 
Words and music by Mrs. E. C. Johnson 
Price 0 cts 
The waltz song style is still a favorite with both com 


poser and the public This is of the popular grade as 

to difficulty, and is pleasing in both words and musi 

Bye-bye Till We Meet Again. Song for 
Soprano or Tenor, by Geo. M ickers Picture 
title. Price 0) cts 

A very pretty melody, easy and “catchy, ° ly 

aovenged, and all in good style and taste 

When Night Has Come. Song for Soprano or 
Tenor ords and music by Geo. M. Vicker 
Price 0 


This song is sung by Max Friedmann, and is indee 
a neat and tasty song. It is also to be published 
Duet, Quartet, and Piano Transcription 


isa 


When night has come and day is o'er, 
When silv’ry stars beam forth once more 
Ah! evening then brings joy to me, 

When shared alone, sweet love, with thee 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Voices in the Air. Keverie for the piano by 
Hester Morley. Tinted title. Price Sb ct 
f difhculty 


A quiet little piece of the third grade 
useful for teaching and parlor playing 
Pensee. “ Vaise Brillante,” for piano, by Mrs. I 
C. Johnson. Price cts 
Of the third grade of difficulty 
Sweet Violets. Transcription Elegante, by 
Charles Gimbel Price $1.00 
Mr. Gimbel’s Transcriptions are well known and 


alwaysadmired. We have secured three new ones from 
him, the one just published being upon Emmet's cele 
brated melody. It will become a favorite with players 


and teachers everywhere. It has a beautiful colored 

title page 

The Opera Schottische. (Youens ts 

Lucerne Fantasia. (Smallwood) . 5 cts 

A_Little Overture. (Ryan.) . 85 cts 
Three additions to our “ Youthful Pleasures,” a set 

of easy teaching pieces for the piano, edited by J 


Ahrem. Teachers will find the whole set useful and 


pleasing 
A Prima Vista. Caprice for piano, by Mrs. E. ¢ 
Johnson Price 0 cts 
A lively piece for the piano of about the third grade 
of difficulty. Of considerable variety, and entertaining 


The Rocking Minuet. By S. G. Pratt 


sa Vocal Duet 76 cts 
Asa Piano Solo 6 cts 
A quaint and attractive composition by this well 
known composer, the author of the American opera 
**Zenobia.”” The piece is of moderate difficulty and 
excellent for teaching 
Jolly Sambo. Gallop, for piano, by Mrs. E. ¢ 
Johnson, with a picture of Sambo Pri : 0 cts 
A good gallop of about the third grade of difficulty 
god for dancing or playing 
See-Saw Waltzes, By A. G. Crowe 


With Introduction 7 ts 
Without Introduction 50 cts 
These waltzes are very popular in England anc are 
becoming soin this country. The waltzes have words 
attached which may or may not be used Also pub 
lished for orchestra. 
Die Kleine Muellerin. (The Miller's Little 
Girl By Bernard Wolfe, op. 81. Price 40 cts 


A very pretty composition, not difficult, of a most ex 
cellent piece for teaching purposes. Carefully marked 


Sonatine. Op.66, No.1. H. Lichner 
First Grand Waltz Duet. Op. 6 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Edited 


$1 


Price, 50« 


ilhoff 


Sch 


Romances. Up. 40 and 50, by Beethoven 
by 5. E. Jacobsohn. Price 
This is the only edition used in the celebrated Violin 
School of which Mr. Jacobsohn is Principal. All the 
music is carefully marked and fingered 


BAND and ORCHESTRA 


50 


Grand March. Brass Band. Crowther 50 cts 
Aerial Waltzes. Full Orchestra. Buxton. 75 cts 
To Love and Be Loved. Small Orchestra 

25 cts 
My Fair Rosaleern,. Small Orchestra 25 cts 


Send for Price Lists and Circulars 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and New York 






























































































But Thee Alone. 


Aur Dich Allein. 


English Version by J. AHREM. 











FELIX LOHR, Op. 82. 
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With-in thy cham - ber fair thou dost recline, love, 
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. ae In this wide world thou art mine only 
Gliick. Nur dich al -lein 

















hab’ ich auf die-ser Welt, . 














































I think of thee, 
Mit Sehnsucht stets 




















In this wide world thou art mine only 


- ser Welt mein ganzes 























Thou art my star 


Du bist mein Stern am Him - mels- 











But Thee Alone. 


Aur Dich Allein. 


English Version by J. AHREM. FELIX LOHR, Op. 82. 
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H Home O’er the Sea. 


WALTZ QUARTET FOR MALE VOICES. 


(SENZA PIANO.) 
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It is harmless to the most delicate child! | 


it contains no opium in any form! 


Recommended by Physicians, Ministers and Nurses 


In fact by everybody who has given it a good trial. 


In mever Fails to Bring Relief. 
As an Expectorant it has no Equal. 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


HAZELION 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


Warereoms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NE w-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TON 
IN TOUCH Somes: lismeness, clarion, and 


IN FINISH Csmeeses.tsaat*™ dentan and bow 


AMBERG’S 





Goustenee © volume with purity and 
swoetn 


PRIZE MeTHop Cabinet Letter Files. 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—BY— 


EFARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over al! competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pi : 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
|} ten or more letters per day, the use of an Amberg 
| Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable. For 

further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


eces” are the choicest obtain- | 
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Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 





AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Prorgssors iN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. | 


This remarkable work is entirely unhke any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, See hen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, "the wachners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, om 6 
host of other musical nitaries, besides that of che 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 


tories. 
Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITIO 





N. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





AMBERG, care of 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments 


| KNABE, 


HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that al! tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 


Warranted for Five Years 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 
ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


“THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 
oo. lightness, elasticity, and 


ISH obmbinse beautiful design and beat 
workmanship 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


| We published this be 





CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO coe earedr—oncernapl. Ad Lib. 


Each number may also be effectively p« rmed with 
Violin and Piano fiolin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violi: 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Pianc Ihe first V 
part contains all the melody 


Posen : aman 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Vix ins , Viola, Bass, Flute, first a 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trom! 
first and sex ond trench H rns, ‘Cello, Large and Smal 
Drums, and Piano Fort« 
Small Orchestra, 10 [n«truments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first an 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone ar Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER, 


Violin and Piano 25 Ce 
Violin, Cornet and Piano B35 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet 
Bass and Piano , 40 
®@ Instruments (Smal! Orchestra) without 
Piano 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra; including 
Piano 50 
£5 Instruments (Large Orchestra) wit! t 
Piano 65 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra luding 
iano 75 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 


Any5 Numbers for Small Orchestra $2.00 Net 
3 Large $2.00 * 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 





IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 
sweetner 
IN TOUC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
‘ pliancy 
IN FINIS Combines beautiful design and best 
~ workmanship 
Ihe C h a, 8a 
A special collection of Sacrep M female 
voices, with Latin and English W% and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Orgar 
“he music of this colle tion is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses rhe 
set censists of 25 numbers, sheet music size Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices Send for cir 


cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


rautiful and universally popular 


song in the following editions 

Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus 
elegant title, Frank noverd, 0 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, * W inthrop,”” 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano 4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts 


ae Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano 


Pansy Memon Transcription- Ryan 0 cts 
Pansy Blossom—-Song for Guitar, Rutledge, 5 cts 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ‘ 7 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, W inthro »p, 0 cts 


Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo— 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Piano ac comp ,. cts 


































THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


W M. 


KNABE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


TEE 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


When this method first appeared, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with Pmt 
gressive teachers it has been the standard 
from the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 
beth in America and Eurepe, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
OD IN EXISTENCE. : 
The Elements are ROGRESS! VE in Character t! 
The Exercises are in Statements ! 
The Pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 

ga I. The idea that yourg pupils cannot grasp the 
study of Harmony in connection with Piano-playing is 
clearly disproved bythe CURRICULUM. 

Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by the CURRICULUM. : 

III. That the study and practice of the Piano can be 
made a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 

UM. 


8@ Price of the Musica, CurRICULUM $3.00.°@a 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Church Anthems: 


By C. C, CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- | 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for | 
opening and closing services. Choirs who | 


study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


| Music Paper! 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC 6. 


Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams S., Chicago, Il 


WHOLESALE AND Retait Deal ers IN 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL’ KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud 
of their acquisition of the Hazleton Bros. 
Piano, which they report as the most hon- 
estly made Piano in America. 


The Latest & Best Guitar Instruction Book, 
DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 

Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Durably Bound in Boards 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions The most ELEGANT 
Hymn, Tune anp Crurcn Music Boox fudlished. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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Golden Clarion. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 
By J. M. HUNT. 


Your attention is called to this new and practical 
book. If you will but examine it you will be convinced 
that it is Just the beok you need in your 
classes, 

In it the elements of music are taught in a condensed 
form, though elaborate enough to be easily compre- 
hended. 

It abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
for classes of beginners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of GLees, Cuoruses and ANTHEMS. 

It contains choice selections from the works of Mo- 
zart, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc. 
ax the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 

ors. 

One hundred and forty-four pages. Price, 50 eents 
each by mail, paid. $5.00 per dozen by express, not 
prepaid 

Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, Cincinnati, O. 











